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ON THE MARRIAGE OF MISS DEAR. 
Beloved! while single, woo'd, and won, 
Thy lot might seem severe— 
‘Thy honeymoon but just begun, 
Thyseli no longer Dear. 


But hope suggests a happier fate 
Thy wedded life to cheer; 

Though chang’d thy name, a faithful mate 
May ever call thee Dear. 


VILLAGE BELLS. 
Ry N. Michell, author of the Siege of Constantinople 

The lute may melt to love—to war 

‘The trumpet rouse the soul— 
The organ waft the spirit far 

Above earth’s dull control; 
But oh! what sound hath magic spells, 
To charm and soothe, like village bells ' 


‘They wake remembrance in the heart 
Of all that once was dear; 
They prompt the sigh, bid tear-drops start, 
And yet we love to hear; 
They open all the close-shut cells, 
Where Contempiation darkly dwells. 
Their sounds, which charmed youth's happy day, 
For me, I ne’er forget, 
And ott I dream, though far away, 
[hear their music yet; 


\nd home returns, aad sireams and del) 
“* . e ' ‘ 
iVith those remember’d village bells! 
Saal 


THE YOUNG DUKE. 
By the author of Vivian Grey. 
The Young Duke. 3 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

| We beg to lay before our readers, as a specimen of the work, the 
foliowing gambling-scene, the singular power of which places the au- 
thor in a high rank asa novelist. We do not recollect any thing of 
the kind in a work of fiction, as being more effective. ] 

The young Duke had accepted the invitation of the Baron de 
Berghem for to-morrow, and accordingly himself, Lords Casticfort 
nd Dice, and Temple Grace, assembled in Brunswick Terrace at the 
isual hour. 
drunk; yet every thing was perfect. Tom Cogit stepped in to carve, 
in his usual sileat manner. He always came in and went out of a 
room without any one observing him. He winked familiarly to Tem- 
ple Grace, but scarcely presumed to bow to the Duke. He was very 
busy about the wine, and dressed the wild-fowl ia a manner quite un- 
paralleled. Tom Cogit was the man for a sauce for a brown bird. 

Whata mystery he made of it! Cayenne, and Burgundy, and limes 
were ingredients, but there was a magic in the incantation, with which 

he alone was acquainted. He took particular care to send a most per- 

fect portion to the young Duke, and he did this, as he paid all atten- 

‘ions to influential strangers, with the most marked consciousness of 
the sufferance which permitted his presence: never addressing his 

Grace, but audibly whispering to the servant, “Take this to the 

Duke;” or asking the attendant, “whether his Grace would try the 

hermitage ?” 

After dinner, with the exception of Cogit, who was busied in com- 
pounding some wonderful liquid for the future refreshment, they sat 
lown to Ecarté. Without having exchanged a word upon the sub- 
ject, there seemed a general understanding among all the parties, 
that to-night was to be a pitched battle, and they began at once, very 
briskly. Yet, in spite of their universal determination, midnight ar- 
rived without any thing very decisive. Another hour passed over, 
and then Tom Cogit kept touching the Baron’s elbow, and whisper- 
ing in a voice which every body could understand. All this meant, 
that supper wasready. It was brought into the room. 

Gaming has one advantage—it gives you an appetite; that is to say, 
as long as you have a chance remaining. The Duke had thousands, 
—for at present, his resources were unimpaired, and he was exhausted 
by the constant attention and anxiety for five hours.. He passed over 
the delicacies, and went to the side-table, and began cutting himself 
some cold roast beef. Tom Cogit ran up, not to his Grace, but to the 

g Baron, to announce the shocking fact, that the Duke of St. James was 
enduring great trouble; and then the Baron asked his Grace to per- 
mit Mr. Cogit to serve him. Our hero devoured—I use the word ad- 
visedly, as fools say in the House of Commons—he devoured the 

-oast-heef, and rejecting the hermitage with disgust, asked for porter. 

‘They sat to again, fresh as eagles. At six o’clock, accounts were 
s> complicated, that they stopped to make up their books. Each 
played with his memorandums and his pencil at his side. Nothing fa- 
tal had yet happened. The Duke owed Lord Dice about five thou- 
sand pounds, and Temple Grace owed him as many hundreds; Lord 
Castlefort also was his debtor, to the tune of seven hundred and fifty, 
and the Baron was in his books, but slightly. Every halt hour they 
had anew pack of cards, and threw the used one on the floor. All 
this time, Tom Cogit did nothing but snuff the candles, stir the fire, 
bring them a new pack, and occasionally make a tumbler for them. 

At eight o’clock the Duke’s situation was worsened. The run was 
greatly against him, and perhaps his losses were doubled. He pulled 


up again the next hour or two; but nevertheless, at ten o’clock, owed 
every one something. No one offered to give over; and every one, 


The dinner was studiously plain, and very little wine was | 


Wi We YOWE, SAWVRDAY, VOWS a, LUIS. 


| perhaps, feit that his object was not obtained. ‘They made their toi- 
| lettes, and went down stairs to breakfast. In the mean time, the shut- 
' ters were opencd, the room aired; and in less than an hour they were 
! at it again. 
} ‘They played till dinner-time without intermission: and though the 
Duke made some desperate efforts, and some successful ones, his los- 
/ses were, nevertheless, trebled. Yet he ate an excellent dinner, and 
/ was not at all depressed; because the more he lost, the more his cou- 
_rage and resources seemed toexpand. At first, he had limited himself 
}to ten thousand; after breakfast it was to have been twenty thousand ; 
, then, thirty thousand was the ultimatum; and now he dismissed all 
, thoughts of limits from his mind, and was determined to risk or gain 
| every thing. 

At midnight, he had lost forty-eight thousand pounds. Affairs now 
| began to be serious. His supper was not so hearty. While the rest 
| were eating, he walked about the room, and began to limit his ambi- 
| tion to recovery, and not to gain. When you play to win back, the 
)iun is over; there is nothing to recompense you for your bodily tor- 

tures and your degraded feelings; and the very best -result that can 
happen, While it has no charms, seems tv yuur cowed mind im- 
possible. 

On they played, and the Duke lost more. 
Ife floundered—he made desperate efforts, but plunged deeper in the 
slough. Feeling that, to regain his ground, each card must tell, he 
acted on each as if it must win, and the consequences of this insanity 

_ (for a gamester at such a crisis, is really insane,) were, that his losses 
| were prodigious. 

Another morning came, and there they sat, ankle deep in cards. 
| No attempt at breakfast now—no aiffectation of making a toilette, or 

airing the room. The atmosphere was hot, to be sure, but it well be- 
{came sucha hell. There they sat, in total, in positive forgetfulness of 
‘every thing but the hot game they were hunting down. There was 
‘motemon In the room, except Tom Cosit, who could have told you 

the name of the town in which they were living. ‘There they sat, 

almost breathless, watching every turn with the fell look in their can- 
' nible eyes, which showed their total inability to sympathize with their 
'fellow-beings. All ferms of society had been long torgotten. There 
| was no snuff-box handed about now, for courtesy, admiration, ora 
pinch; no affectation of occasionally making a remark upon any other 
topic but the all-engrossiug one. Lord Castlefort rested with his arms 
on the table :—a false tooth had got unhinged. His Lordship, who at 
any other time would have been most annoyed, coolly put it in his 
| pocket. 
Lord Dice had torn off his cravat, and his hair hung down over his 
callous, bloodless cheeks, straight as silk. Temple Grace looked as if 
| he were blighted by lightning: and his deep blue eyes gleamed like a 
hyena. ‘The Baron was least changed. Tom Cogit, who smelt that 
the crisis was at hand, was as quiet as a bribed rat. 

On they played till six o'clock in the evening, and then they agreed 
to desist till after dinner. Lord Dice threw himself on a sofa. Lord 
Castlefort breathed with difficulty. The rest walked around. While 
they were resting on their oars, the young Duke roughly made up his 
accounts. He found that he was mitius about one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Immense as this loss was, he was more struck,—more appalled, let 
me say,—at the strangeness of the surrounding scene, than even by his 
;own ruin. As he looked upon bis fellow-gamesters, he seemed for the 
first time in his life, to gaze upon some of these hideous demons of 
;whom he had read. He looked inthe mirror at himself. A _ blight 
;seemed to have fallen over his beauty, and his presence seemed ac- 
jcursed. He had pursued a dissipated, even more than a dissipated 
/eareer. Many were the nights that had been spent by him not on his 

couch; great had been the exhaustion that he had often experienced; 
haggard had sometimes even been the lusture of his youth. But when 
| had been marked upon his brow this harrowing care ? when had his 
| features before been stamped with this anxiety, this anguish, this baffled 
desire, this strange, unearthly scowl, which made him even tremble ? 

What! was it possible?—it could not be—that in time he was to be 

like those awful, those unearthly, those unhaliowed things that were 
around him. He felt as if he had falien from his state,—as if he had 
| dishonoured his ancestry,—as if he had betrayed his trust. He felt-a 
‘criminal. Inthe darkness of his meditations, a flash burst from his 
j lurid mind,—a celestial light appeared to dissipate this thickening 
| gloom, and his soul felt as it were bathed with the softening radianey. 
| He thought of Mary Dacre, he thought of everything that was pure, 
;and holy, and beautiful, and luminous, and calm. It was the innate 
| virtue of the man that made the appeal to his corrupted nature. His 
| loss seemed nothing; his dukedom would be too slight a ransom of free- 
dom from those ghouls, and for the breath of the sweet air. 
He advanced to the Baron, and expressed his desire to play no 
more. There was an immediate stir.. All jumped up, and now the 
‘deed was done. Cant, in spite of their exhaustion, assumed her 
reign. ‘They begged him to have his revenge,—were quite annoyed 
iat the result—had no doubt he would recover if he proceeded. 
!Withont noticing their remarks, he seated himself at the table, and 
| wrote cheegues for their respective amounts, Tom Cogit jumping up 
‘and bringing him the inkstand. Lord Castlefort, in the most affection- 
}ate manner, pocketed the draft; at the same time recommending the 
Duke not to be in a hurry, but to send it when he was cool. Lord Dice 
received his with a bow,—Temple Grace, with a sigh —the Baron, 
with an avowal of his readiness always to give him his revenge. 

The Duke, though sick at heart, would not leave the room with any 
evidence of a broken spirit; and when Lord Castlefort again repeated 
“Pay us when we meet again,” he said: “I think it very improbable 
that we shall meet again, my Lord. I wished to know what gaming 
was. Ihad heard a great deal about it. It was not so very disgust- 








His mind was jaded. | 


His cheeks had fallen, and he looked twenty years older. | 


|ing; but Lam a young man, and cannot play tricks with my com- 
plexion.” 

Ile reached his house. The bird was out. He gave orders for him- 
self not to be disturbed, and he went to bed; but in vain he tried to 
sleep. What rack exceeds the torture of an excited brain, and an ex- 
hausted body? His hands and feet were like ice, his brow like fire ; 
his ears rung with supernatural roaring ; a nausea had seized upon him 
and death he would have welcomed. In vain, in vain he courted re- 
pose; in vain, in vain he had recourse to every expedient to wile him- 
self to slumber. Lach minute he started from his pillow with some 
| phrase which reminded him of his late fearful society. Hour after 
; hour moved on with its leaden pace; each hour he heard strike, and 
each hour seemed an age. Each hour was only a signal to cast off 
some covering, or shift his position. It was, at length, morning 
| With a feeling that he should go mad if he remained any longer in bec, 
|he rose, and paced hisehamber. ‘The air refreshed him. He threw 
himself on the floor; the cold crept over his senses, and he slept. 

—T > 
SOTHEBY’S TRANSLATION OF HOMER. 
The Iliad of Homer. ‘Translated by William Sotheby. 2 vols. 8 vo 
London, 1831. Murray. 

Few wili be prepared to deny, that a very general satisfaction and 
contentment prevails with that version of the Ilied with which the ge 
nius of the ound him to supply his countrymen. Notwithstand- 








ing that the ground is thus preoccupied, and that the flowing versifica 
tion of Pope leaves neither the need of superior excellence, nor the 
reasonable hope of extended success in such an attempt; still, the fre- 
quent diversion from the literal meaning of his author affords a fair 
Opening to any new aspirant, who, from close adhesion to the priginal, 
might ground his hopes of participating in the favour and reward due 
to so labor ous an undertaking as a new version of the Iliad. 'To re- 
store this -»»m to its original simplicity, and revive its purity, demand- 
od the sa rive G many a te@fuy hour, and cated for almost. eadless 
patience and persevering industry. ‘To the fine feeling and flowing 
versification of the poet, the leading excellencies of Pope, was to be 
added the critical accuracy of the grammarian, and the thorough and 
scholar-like knowledge of the language, accompanied by such a de- 
gree of veneration for the original as would secure all its simple and 
peculiar beauties, and lead the translatorto shun all attempts at altera- 
tion, or to presume upon improvement. Thus would a literal version 
be secured ; and by attention to this particular, Cowper possesses one 
/marked advantage over Pope. Every poet must lose to a certain ex 
| tent, by being transplanted from his native language; and he who 
‘takes upon himself the task, and seeks the laurel of a translator, 
shou.d bear in mind, that te remedy this inherent evil is not in his 
power; neither can it be reasonably required at his hands: yet it is 
the fear that this deficiency will be visited upon himself, which fre- 
quently leads the translator to su\stitute some extraneous beauty or 
attempt of his own upon all occasions when, from the difference of 
language, his version wears the appearance of degenerating from his 
author. ‘The translator should nevertkeless rest contented to imitate 
the eng.aver, who, forbidden the rich colouring of the original, stil! 
displays the imagination of the painter’s mind, represents the simili- 
tude of the picture with rigid exactness, and that without any addi- 
tional flourishes of his own. When we take into consideration the 
time and acquirements necessary for undertaking a new version of the 
Hiad, and the high standard of those by whom the lists are already 
preoccupied, it is greatly to Mr. Sotheby’s credit not to have been di- 
verted from, or disheartened by, the prevailing apathy towards suck 
learned lucubrations as that with which he has presented the reading 
world. The time once was, when to predicate of any one that he 
was inter Gracos Grecissimus, was to extol him as excelling in attain. 
ments the most honoured and important; but, alas! the acknowledg- 
ment that such a time was, savours strongly of the udmission that it no 
longeris. We can only regret, therefore, for the gratification of Mr. 
Sotheby’s fair deserts, that his truly magnum opus was not published at 
a more classical era, or when heroic poems were in full blossom. 
While upon this topic, it may not be incurious to observe the total dis- 
regard and neglect with which a literal version of the iad, by M. 
Bignan, has been received in France. The journals remark, without 
in any way passing censure upon the manner in which the author hae 
executed his task, that now-a-days such works excite no interest what- 
ever. Without making further allusion to the hazard of entering the 
lists with rivals who have pretty well consumed the popularity be 
longing to Homer, or fyrther canvassing the taste of the times, since 
we conceive either of these points to be altogether irrelevant to the 
positive and intrinsic merits of the work before us—we proceed to ex- 
press our opinion of Mr. Sotheby’s poem. The great recommenda 
tion to which he may justly lay claim, isthe almost invariable rejec 
tion of that license so frequently abused by translators : he clings 
closely to the meaning, and generally renders the very words and ex 
pressions of the text as nearly as a poetic translator can do. Thus 
the simple sublimity of his author is neither lost nor lowered, saving 
where, from the varying nature of the languages, the idea of the poet 
refuses any other than its native garb. 





‘As when th’ unwearied blood-hound, stain’d with gore, 
Pursues a lion, or a mountain-boar, p 
Hangs on his flank, and marks with wary eye 
Whien the fierce beast, back-glancing, scorns to fy,— 
Thus Hector follow’d, nor e’er ceased to slay 
The foe that hindmost linger’d on his way. 

int o’er their piles and fosse confusedly fled, 
When rush’d the Greeks, and left oa earth their dead, 
They mid the ships their routed battle staid, 
And each in fear invok’é the other’s aid, 





Rais'd their clasp’d hands, and pour’din deep despair 
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To each celestial pow’r the voice of pray’r. 
Then to and fro, fierce-lashing on amain 
His fiery steeds through slayers and the slain, 
Grim as the god of battle, Hector rode, 
And roll’d his gorgon orbs, that glar’d on blood.” 
Nothing can be more literal and powerful than this. Tie annexed 
passage will, we think, bear us out in attributing to Mr. Sotheby pre- 
eminent excellence where deep feeling and pathosare to be pour- 
trrayed. 
‘“« Then, like a maniac, swifter than the wind, 
Flew, and her maidens followed close behind. 
But when she rush’d. in that ill-fated hour, 
‘Through the dense throng, and stood on Ilion’s tow’r, 
And view'd her Hector dragg’d the walls before, 
Where the lash’d steeds his bleeding body bore, 
Dark night hereye-lid seal’d, she swoon’d away, 
Fell back, breath’d out her soul, and breathless lay : 
Far fell the band that late her brow had crown’d, 
The braid and net that wreath’d her hair around, 
And the bright veil that floated round the bride, 
Which golden Venus gave, her blush to hide, 
When Hector led her from Eétion’s bow’r, 
And for her beauty gave his countiess dow’r. 
O’er her, yet scarce alive, her sisters bent, 
And closely held her, on self-death intent. 
But when once more she breath’d, to sense restor’d, 
Thus Hector’s widow her lost lord deplor’d: 
‘Hector! ill-doom‘d alike our natal morn: 
Thou, in thy Troy, in Priam’s palace born ; 
I, in far Thebes, mid Hypoplacian bow’rs, 
Where crown’d Eétion rear’d my youthful hours. 
Both, miserable both, the sire and child! 
Oh ! that no light had on my birth-day smil’d! 
‘To darkness and to death thou, thou art gone, 
And I, thy widow, left to weep alone. 
A boy, sole relic of our union, left, 
A helpless infant of his sire bereft. 
Thou canst not guard his weakness, thou, in death, 
And vain alike to thee his vital breath. 
What, if our child escape the battle-strife, 
Toil and dire woe his lot in after-life. 
Th’ intruder plucks his boundery marks away : 
His former playmates shun the orphan’s way. 
His front cast down to earth with bitter woe, 
Down his pale cheeks the tears unpity’d flow. 
Bow’d with sore want, before his father’s friends 
The suppliant orphan unregarded bends ; 
Here clasps some rich man’s cloak, or prostrate there, 
Breathes o’er another's robe th’ unanswer’d pray’r: 
Where one less harsh may yield his helpless age, 
A drop to dew his lip, not thirst assuage : 
Or some proud youth, with either parent blest, 
Drives from the feast the uninvited guest ; . 
Nay, stikes the child, and cries, with loud reproot, 
Thy father feasts not, wretch; beneath our roof. 
Tis thus Astyanax seeks Hector’s dome, 
And weeps within his mother’s widow’d home, 
Who or his father’s knee scarce deign’d to eat 
The ricnest marrow and the choicest meat; 
And who at last, fatigu’d with length of play, 
When slumber stole him from his toys away, 
In softest bed, upon his nurse’s breast 
Sleep, saturate with joy, his heart at rest : 
Reft of his sire, thus poor, afflicted, sham’d, 
He, whom Astyanax the Trojens nam’d; 
For thine alone, thine Hector, once the pow'r 
To guard each Trojatt gate and lofty tow’r. 
Now, from thy parents far, in yonder fleet, 
When the gorg’d dog shall from thy corze retreat, 
‘The worms shall all thy naked bones consume, 
While b«auteous vestures grace thy vacant room, 
And robes, whose lightness female touch attests, 
Lie useless all in thy unopen’d chests ; 
These will [ burn, an undistinguish’d heap: 
For not in these wilt thon, my Hector, sleep: 
Before all Troy, what once adorn’d thee burr, 
And hononring thee, all thine to ashes turn.’ 


Occasionally, Mr. Sotheby is 
and literal, in the use of singular phraseology: 


late himself upon his “ march of intellect,” but exclaims— 


“Tam not new to battle, rudeinarms 
I marched to manhood, amid wer alarms. 


Most men are wont to be more touchy while living, than after ; not so 


with Hector: 
“How mild, forsooth! how tangible his frame! 
This Hector this, whe wrapt our fleet in flame. 
This is a poverty-stricken rendering of the 


‘ Q roro1, n pada dn paraxwrepos apdadaacbat 
"Eerwp, 9 ore vnas evetonosy rupt knAcw- 


~ "The word saturate is also used in avery uncommon manner, the in- 
fant Astynax, S:Aewy ext noapevs xnp, is said to be “ saturate with joy; 
If our groom 


horses, xpirXevxov eperrouevo, are “* saturate with corn.” 


Soe Alhionw. 
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tervals, he remained until one o’clock on the 17th, when he expired 
without agroan. All his expressions evinced the utmost anxiety for 
his country and his horror of anarchy ; and his most frequent exclama- 
tion was, “Union; union! or the hydra of discord will destroy us.” 

To his honour it must be recorded, that not even in his delirium, af- 
ter having been apprised of his danger, did a single word of anger 
against his persecutors and enemies escape him, although he was well 
aware that he had been brought by themchiefly to an untimely end. 

On examination after death, the lungs were found to be slighty dis- 
eased, but the liver and other organs were not affected. 'The age of 
the Liberator was forty-seven years, four months, twenty-three days, 
having been born on the 25th of July. 

The following is the address referred to above:-— 

THE LIBERATOR TO THE COLOMBIANS. 








led, by his carnest desire to be close 
: we select a few in- 


stauces. Ajax, in vaunting his warlike experience, does not congratu- 


; ‘“Colombians!—You have witnessed my efforts to plant liberty 
| where formerly reigned tyranny. With disinterestedness have I la- 
| boured: my fortune, and even my peace, have | abandoned. I resign- 
,ed my authority when [ was persuaded that you distrusted my views. 
| My enemies abused your credulity, and violated what to me is most 
| sacred—my reputation, and love ot liberty that sought. I have been 
‘the victim of my persecutors, who have brought me to the brink of the 
grave. I freely pardon them. At the moment of my disappearing 
from amongst you, my affection dictates me to manifest to you my last 
wishes. Taspire to no other glory than the consolidation ot Colombia. 
, All ought to labour for the inestimable good of the Union—the people, 
obedient to the actual Government, to liberate themselves trom anar- 
chy—the Ministers of the Sanctuary directing their orations to the 
Omnipotent, and the military employing their swords in defence of so- 
cial rights. 

‘“‘ Colombians !-—My last prayers are for the felicity of my country. 
If my death can contribute to pacify all factions, and to strengthen the 
Union, I shall descend with tranquillity to the grave. 

“Simon Borivar.” 

| In examining his character, let us endeavour to divest it, on the one 
i hand, of the mist which his enemies would cast around it, and on the 
other of that halo of exaggerated praise which may be readily forgiven 
j to his admirers. Asa man, we shall find him heroic and noble-mind- 
boy liberal in his sentiments, and warm in his affections; unwavering 
to his friends, and placable to his foes. As a patriot, he was pure and 
| disinterested ; and even his love of fame was cherished in subserviency 
‘to the good of his country. Of his disinterestedness, there exists a 
proof of so remarkable a nature, that it is scarcely to be paralleled in 
history. Notwithstanding his having for a long period possessed un- 
limited control over the revenues of the three countries, Colombia, 
Peru, and Bolivia, the Liberator died without possessing a single shil- 
ling of the public money; but also without debts, although he had sac- 
rificed nine-tenths of a splendid patrimony in promoting the service of 
‘his country, and in liberating nearly 1000 slaves. 

The diamond crosses, and other magnificent decorations, which had 
been presented to him by the different states and towns in Peru and 
| Bolivia, are, by the Liberator’s order, to be restored to the donvrs as 
| memorials of his affection. 

Rolivar must be considered in the triple light of » general, a states- 
man, anda patriot. Asageneral, we consider him scarcely equalled 
in modern warfare. Military talent is not to be estimated by the tide 
of uninterrupted success, but by a comparison of the means of achieve- 
ment with the obstacles overcome. The conquests of Napoleon 
'swept along on an overwhelming tide of military power, and the tri- 
umphs of Wellington can record that he had British hearts, and British 
bayonets to enforce them—but to encounter the Veteran armies of 
| Spain, Bolivar had only the raw levies of Venezuela and New Grena- 
|da. Repeatedly defeated; his forces dispersed: himself saved only 
| by a series of romantic escanes—when others would have desponded, 

he continued to hope; and, with an energy indepressible by adversity, 
| struggled on in the great cause he had espoused, bringing army after 
; army into the field, till the eventful day when the Spanish sceptre in 
the New World was broken ior ever. 
| As a politician, Bolivar was not thus eminent. [lis views were 
| liberal and his intentions goed: but he was deficient in that practical 
| Wisdom which selects not in.titutions the best in the abstract, but those 
| which are best adapted to the character and circumstances of the peo- 
ple. He supposed that a const.tution would create a nation—he knew 
not that he was reversing the orver of nature. 
To his errors as a statesman may-be imputed his failures ‘as a patriot. 

When Bolivar had liberated Colombia, he had fulfilled his destinies. 
| That name records at once the extent and the limit of his triumphs ; and 
surely the emancipation of one country was enough for one man to 
achieve! But Bolivar attemped rrore—he would also consolidate the 
country he had saved. He failed-—from his very virtues he failed— 
from his disinterestedness, his generosity, his forbearance. Ie failed, 
from that pure patriotism, from that veneration for liberty, which 
would not allow him to violate, in any emergency, even her minutest 
forms. He failed (and it was glorious to him thus to fail) from the 
very enlargement and liberality of his mind. He aimed to be the 
Washington of Colombia, but overlooked the distinction, that the 
countrymen of Washington were his contemporaries, and had habits, 
feelings, ideas, adapted to the institutions of their legislator. Not thus 
with Bolivar. He was not the contemporary of his countrymen, but 
thought and felt two centuries in advance of all around him. He 














extend from the district of Shikarpoor on the frontier of Cabal, and 
the i.land of Bukkor in the Indus, along the level plain, watered by 
thatriver tothe sea; aspace of about two hundred and fifty miles 
Their gener. boundaries are the British principality of Cuteh, and 
the Indian Ocean to the south; the kingdom of Jessulmere and the 
Registah, or Sandy Desert, to the east; the mountains of Belochistan 
on the west; and the provinces of Seewistan and Bahawulpoor on 
the north. The Indus traverses the country in a direction nearly 
diagonal ; fertilising the soil in its course, but, like the Nile, often 
proving pernicious to those who dwell on its banks, by the swamp: 
which its annual inundations create. ‘The temperature in the summer 
months is high, and proportionally low in the winter season. * * 
Ilyderabad, the capital, is situated about 130 miles from the sea, on 
the eastern side of the river. Its population may be estimated at 
20,000 souls; and that of Tatta, the only other city of note in the 
province, at 40,000.” 

Without going into its previous history, we may say: “On the dis 
tribution of the Mogul realms into Soobahs or divisions, in the time 
of Akber, Sinde was attached to Mooltan, but was occasionally ruled 
by separate viceroys, nominated by the court of Hindostan, till the in- 
vasion ot Nadir Shah, when it was ceded to Persia by virtue of the 
treaty concluded between that monarch and the Emperor Mahommed 
the Second; wio, to use the polished terms of the instrument itse!t, 
‘in consideration of an affection stronger than father ever showed tu 
son, or brother to brother,’ dismembered to his conqueror, as a peace- 
offering, all the territories bordering on the Indus which were then 
deemed worthy of his acceptance. This arrangement concluded, 
Nadir Shah visited Tatta; but his assassination, which occurred soon 
after at Meshed, in Khorassan, having left a field open for the ambi- 
tious schemes of his general, Ahmed Khan Seedozy, that aspiring 
chief declared himself King of Cabal, and laid the foundation of the 
Douranee empire, to which Sinde, atter a time, submitted, and has 
ever since been considered subordinate. The house of Calora claim- 
ed a lineage trom the princely blood of Abbas, the uncle of the pro- 
plhet; but its greatness in Sinde is traced to Adam Shah, a native of 
Belochistan, who gaaged a high influence from the reputed sanctity ot 
his character, and as the chosen disciple and delegate of a famous Ma 
hommedan preacher in the midcle of the fifteenth century of our era 
and whose descendants, inheriting the holiness of their ancestor, suc- 
ceeded to his spiritual power, and were revered as saints, till about 
1705, when they were honoured with a title and a jaghire, by the 
great Aurungzebe. With temporal rank thus added to religious vene- 
ration, the grandeur of the family rapidly increased; and in a few 
years their glory reached its zenith by the issue of a firmaun, unde: 
the emperor's signet, installing their representative in the viceregal 
government of Tatta. The patent for this investure was granted 
about 1735, in the person of Mecan Noor Mahommed, who may be 
styled the flower of the race.” 

Of Belochistan, Pottinger’s travels gave ussome account; and re 
specting Sinde itself, the author refers for information to various In 
dian Reports, of which we could have wished he had incorporated the 
marrow in his own relation, as they are sealed books to the Englis!: 
reader. But we must be content with what he has done; and there- 
fore proceed to his personal observations on a visit to Hyderabad in 
1827-8, which he performed as a medical man. at the request of th: 
principal chiefs, one of whom, Meer Mourad Ali, was supposed to be 
dangerously ill at the time. 

About the end of last century, after the common mutations of orien 
tal courts, intrigues, assassinations, &c. &c., a person named Futte) 
Ali, descended from the chief of a Beloche tribe, called Talpoor, and 
several of whose ancestors (who had for generations held the highest 
offices of state) were murdered by the rulers of the Calora dynasty, 
mounted the musnud, “and was shortly afterwards confirmed as ruler 
of the country by the patent of the King, Timour Shah. On his own 
elevation, this prince literally 1esolved to admit to a participation in 
his high destiny his three younger brothers, Ghoolam Ali, Kurm Ali, 
and Mourad Ali; and the four agreed to reign together, under the dd: 
nomination of the Ameers, or lords of Sinde. While they all lived 
the strong and unvarying attachment they evinced for each other 
gained them the honourable appellation of the Char Yar, or ‘the fou: 
friends ;’ and although Meer Futteh Ali died in 1801, and Ghoolan 
Ali in 1811, this government, a phenomenon in history, has continued, 
with little alteration, from its first commencement to the present mo 
ment. There are still some remnants of the exiled house living 
under the protection of Ruujeet Sing, the celebrated Sikh chiefigin. 
and the king of Joudpoor. The intercourse of the British wit): 
Sinde has been rare, and for the most part unsatisfactory. ‘The great 
advantages of Tatta as an emporium for the trade of central Asia 
early invited English speculators to the Indus ; but the constant onpo 
sition of the Portuguese prevented their effecting a permanent settle- 
ment; and, if we may judge from the indignities offered to the am 
bassadors of James the First to the King of Persia, as they passed 
through in 1614, our countrymen must have been in bad repute 
About 1758, Gholam Shah, encouraged the Bombay government to 
establish a factory at Tatta, which was withdrawn, ha@vever. some 
years alter; though so late even as the beginning of thiscentury, Mr. 
Crow appears to have been our commercial resident at that city 
The ambitious schemes of the French made it necessary in 1808-9 iv 
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saw not that habits, feelings, and ideas were wanting in the Colom- 
| bians to receive a form of government imitated from that of the Uni- 
;ted States. Happy had it been for Colombia had her Liberator dis- 
cerned this; or failing to discern it, had even the alloy of ambition 
lowered his personal character, and induced him to retain her in the 
leading-strings of power, and compel her to tranquillity, civilization, 
































had told that our hacks were “saturate with corn,” not having 
the Greek in such a case to which we could refer, we confess 
we should have been confoundedly puzzled. There are not, how 
ever, many such verbal oversights as these in Mr. Sotheby’s 
version. Having on former occasions had the good fortune to present 
our readers with long extracts from his Iliad, as they were read at the 
Royal Society of Literature, we the less regret that our limits only 
suffer us, without more lengthened quotation (the best recommendation 
we could offer), to dismiss a production which has been the work of 
years, with our appreciation of its excellence, and admiration of its in- 
dustry. Tothe fine feeling of the poet, Mr. Sotheby has united the 
patient investigation and the careful accuracy of the scholar. 


—~—>—— 

SIMON BOLIVAR. 
From the New Monthly Magazine, for April. 
The illustrious Liberator of Colombia and Peru from a tyranny of 
‘hree centuries, isno more! Few names, we believe, will shine more 
»rilliantly in the annals of true glory, or occupy a higher place in the 
splendid list of those who have delivered mankind from oppression. 
We cannot pretend, in the scanty space of an obituary notice, to de- 
tail the incidents of so eventful a life, or give acomplete view of such 
acharacter. All we can offer are a few particulars, and we select 
those which seem the most interesting and striking. The melancholy 
event, however, which has deprived South America of her warrior- 
patriot presses itself foremost on our attention. 
Simon Bolivar expired at San Pedro, near Santa Martha, on Friday, 


and prosperity. That Bolivar had at one time the power to do this is 
indisputable; but the opportunity was lost; the elements of anarchy 
were let loose, under the specious name of freedom—and the Liberator 
of his country, whose arm had released them from control, died of a 
broken heart! 

The place of nativity of this eminent character was the city of Ca- 
racas; and his parentage was noble. both his parents having been 
“Mantuanas,” which in Caracas is the distinctive title of rich families 
of birth. At the age of fourteen, according to the usage of rich Ame- 
ricans, he was sent to Spain; but although he devoted some time to 
jurisprudence, he paid more attention to the world than to study. From 
Spain, he travelled into France, and resisted few of the temptations 
which surround a rich young man in the circles of Paris. ‘‘I have re- 
marked,” says General Holstein, his biographer, “that whenever he 
spoke to me of the Palais Royal, he could not restrain himself from 
extolling its delights.” In the year 1802 he returned to Madrid, and 
married the daughter of Don Bernardo del Toro, uncle of the present 
Marquess of that name. Bolivar was then but nineteen years of age, 
the lady but sixteen. In 1809, they returned to Caracas, and lived re- 
tired on their estates. The lady died shortly after, without leaving 
any offspring. 


—p—— 

A VISIT TO THE COURT OF SINDE. 
A narratire of a visit to the Court of Sinde; a Sketch of the history of 
Cutch, &c. &c. By James Burnes, Surgeon to the Restfent at 
Bhooj. 8vo. pp. 253. Bombay, Summachar Press. Reprinted: 





the 17th of December, of an illness brought on by years of fatigue and 
exertion in the cause of liberty, aggravated, we fear, by atoo great 
sensitivenegs under the attack of illiberal politicians, who were unable 
to appreciaie the manv excellent qualities of the promoter of South 
American freedom. His Excellency met the announcement of his fate 


with calmness and resignation—received the sacrament, and cenform- | world. 
ed to all the ntes presccibed by bis religion, and on the 11th of Decem- 
ber performed the last act of his public life, by dictating and signing 
He shortly 
a‘terwards became delirious, in which state, with occasional lucid in- 


the subjoined patriotic address to the Colombian nation. 


Edinburgh, 1831. J. Starke. 
| A volume equally interesting and unpretending; and illustrative of 
a country of which we know comparatively little, though it was tra- 
versed by Scylax, the admiral of Darius Hystaspes, and by Alexan- 
| der the Great, and is the Delta of one of the noblest rivers in the 
Besides a considerable addition to modern geography, Mr. 
Burnes furnishes an entertaining narrative, of the court of the Ameers 
| of Sinde, and of the manners of their subjects: but as even their ter- 
ritory is not accurately known to Europeans, we shall begin our re- 
view by stating what itis. ‘The dominions of the Ameers of Sinde 








send missions to the chief powers in the north of India, in order to 
counteract their intrigues; and while Mr. Elphinstone and Sir John 
| Malcolm were deputed to the courts of Cubdail and Persia, an envoy 
{also proceeded to Hyderabad, who although indifferently received, 
gained the objectof the governor general. Before this embassy, the 
Ameers had seen no British subjects, except as petitioners for mercan 
tile benefits; which gave rise toa reproach they have often been 
known to apply to us, unwittingly in the same terms asa much greater 
personage—that we area nation of shopkeepers. Of this erroneous 
impression we may presume that they are by this time pretty nearly 
cured.” : 
Having crossed the Kora, or easternmost branch of the Indus, here 
about four miles wide, from Luckput, the northerntown of Cutch, 
to Kotree, the southern town of Sinde, our countryman journeyed t» 
Ilyderabad, amid the usnal delays of eastern ceremony. On this 
side of the river the habitations of the natives are inferior to those ot 
Cvtch; and the houses, or rather huts, are still movable, as they are 
described to be by Arrian in the days of Alexander. At Ruree, a 
considerable place, Mr. Burnes was met by khaus sent by the Ameers 
towelcome him. “They received me (he says) with great courtesy, 
each embracing me in a ceremonious manner; and, after a profusio:, 
of civilities on their part, entered into a long complimentary message 
from the Ameers, who, they assured me, were highly gratified with 
my visit. They brought orders from Hyderabad that neither I no: 
my retinue should be permitted to pay for any supplies on the route ; 
and although I was of course unwilling to accept, and remonstrated 
strongly against, such an expensive mark of kindness to above a hun- 
dred persons, I was forced to comply, in order to avoid giving offence 
Fifty camels were in attendance, by command of the Ameers, who 
had given positive directions that none of my followers should be 
allowed to walk. The khans even considered seriously how my 
palanquin-bearers could be mounted; and although this was impracti 
cable, I was obliged to consent that the sipahis [sepoys ] of the ruard, 
and all others, should proceed on camels. The supplies were of an 
expensive description; nothing, in fact, seemed to be spared that 
could add to my comfort, or that of my attendants; and sngar, swee} 
meats, and opium, were daily issued in great profusion. * : 
“‘ Nothing (he continues) could exceed the attention I exerienced on 
the route from my Mihmandars, who themselves frequently sat up to 
watch me during the night. A large cotton mattress, covered with 
crimson silk, was always carried near me. in case I should feel disposed 
to alight; flaggons of cooled sherbet, and other luxuries, were also 
liberally supplied. The Amecrs had sent several hawks which 
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afforded an attractive sport on the road, and supplied my table with 
every species of winged ga:ne, which, indeed, is more abundant in 
Sinde than in any country 1 have ever visited. My great object being 
to reach Hyderabad without delay, our rate of travelling was as rapid 
as possible. There must have been at least a thousand persons in our 
party, mest of whom were mounted on camels,” 

“On the morning of the 10th of November, I entered Hyderabad ; 
and no language of mine can do justice to the busy and varied scene 
which was then before me. Upwards of ten or twelve thousand per- 
sons must have been assembled, all of whom manifested au intense 
curiosity to see me: the women even, very unlike the gentle Hinudoo 
ladies, pressed themselves close to the chair, and such was the con- 
course that it was almost impossible to proceed, although the Sin- 
dian soldiery spared neit er sword nor matchlock in endeavour- 
ing to clear the way. Within a mile of the city, [ was mount- 
ed on a large black horse, handsomely caparisoued, which had 
been brought out by Wullee Mahommed Khan, and led slowly tor- 
wards; but the crowd being found quite impervious, my conductors 
recommended me to enter my own close palanquin, or box, as they 
termed it, to be out of sight, and escape the pressing of the multitude. 
In this manner, atter much labour, in one of the hottest days I have 
ever experienced, we at length reached the gate of the fortress of Hy- 
derabad, which is‘appropriated solely to the residence oi the Ameers 
and their families, and where [ learned, forthe crst time, that [ was 
immediately to be introduced to the lords of Sinde. The silence 
which reigned within the fort formed a strong contrast to the noise and 
tumult without. After passing through some narrow streets, which 
were inhabited only by the immediate retainers of the court, L found 
inyself, unexpectedly, among a crowd of well-dressed Sindians, in a 
large open area, the walls of which on either side, were fancitully deco- 
rated with paintings, and the ground covered with variegated carpets. 
At one end appeared three large arched doors with curtains of green 
baize, towards one of which I was led by the vizier and another offi- 
eer; and before [could collect myself trom the suddenness of the 
transition, my boots were taken olf, and I stood in the presence of 
the Ameers. The coup d’eil was splendid. Lhad an opportunity of 
seeing the whole reiguing family at a glance, and I have certainly 
never witnessed any spectacle which was more gratifying, ov approach- 
ing nearer to the fancies we indulge in childhood, of eastern grandeur. 
the group formed a semicircle of elegantly attired figures, at the end 
of a lofty ha'l spread with Persian carpeting. Inthe centre were seat- 
ed the two principal Ameers on their mesnud, a slightly elevated 
cushion of French white satin, beautifully worked with flowers of silk 
and gold, the corners of which were secured by four massive and 
highly-chased golden oraaments, resembling pine-apples, and, together 
with a large velvet pillow behind, covered with rich embroidery, pre- 
senting a very grand appearance. On each side their highnesses were 
supported by the members of their family, consisting of their nephews, 
Meer Sobdar and Mahommed and the sons of Mourad Ali, Meers 
Noor Mahommed, and Nusseer Khan. farther off sat the more distant 
relations, among whom were Meer Mahmood, their uncle, and his 
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Che Albion. 
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to his own right hand, more than to any man on earth, ie, veveribeivsr. 
loaded Marshal Biron with all the honours in his power to bestow. 
He was created a Duke and Peer of France, High-Admiral, and Lieu- 
tenant-General of the king’s armies; and many a post of distinction 
and emolument, raised his revenues and his dignities together. But 
still he was not satisfied: pride, ambition, and discontent, (ook posses- 
sion of his heart; and he ineditated schemes of elevating himself, till 
the insanity of ambition lead him to thoughts of treason. His man- 
ners, too, grew morose and haughty: be was reserved and distant to 
those he had formerly favoured, and his household became cold 
and stately. 

At the same time, achange, but a very different change, had taken 
place in the bosom of the young Si. Maurice; and to explain what 
that change was, a fact must be mentioned, which is in itself a key to 
all the new feelings, and the new thoughts, the new speculations, and 
the new h pes, which entered mto the bosom of the young, but for- 
tuneless Count, about the end of the year 1600. About eight years be- 
lore that period, there had been added to the family of the Duke de 
Biron a young niece, of about nine years old, a lively gentle girl, with 
bright fair hair and soft biue eyes, and pretty childish features, that had 
no look but that of innocence, when they were in repose, but which 
occasionally took a glance of bright, happy eagerness with which we 
might suppose an angel gazing on the completion of some bright and 
mighty work. In her childhood, she played with the young St. Mau- 
rice, till they loved each other as children love; and just at that age 
when such things become dangerous toa young girl’s heart, fluttering 
between infancy and womanhood, the Duke de Biron was ordered to 
Brussels on the arrangements of the peace, and taking St. Maurice 
with him, he sent Mademoiselle de la Roche sur Marne to a convent, 
which she thought very hard, for her father and mother were both dead, 
and all that she loved on earth the Duke carried away with him. 


St. Maurice was left behind at Brussels to terminate some business 
which Marshal Biron had not concluded, and when, after some lapse 
of time, he returned to France, and joinedthe Duke at the Citadel of 
Bourg, where tha: nobleman commanded tor the King, he found Ma- 
rie de la Roche no longer the same being he had lett her. The bud 
had at once burst forth into a flower, anda flower of most transcend- 
ant loveliness. The form which his arm had encircied a thousand 
times, in boyish sport, had changed in the whole tone of its beauty. 
Every line, every movement breathed a different spirit, and woke a dif- 
terent feeling. The features too, though soft as infancy, had lost the 
roundness ot infancy, and in the still innocent imploring eyes, which 
yet called up all the memory of the past, there was aa eloquent glance 
beaming froma woman’s heart, in which childhood was outshone. 
The young Count felt no alteratio. in himself. but was dazzled and 
surprised with the change in her, ana telt a sudden diffidence take pos- 
session of him, which the first warm unchanged welcome could hardly 
dispel. She seemed scarce to dream that there wasa difference, for 
the time that she had spent in the convent was an unfilled blank, 
which afforded scarce a circumstance to mark the passage of a briet 
two years. The Duke de Birou received his young follower with 








gus Ahmed Khan and Juhan Khan. Behind stood a crowd of weil- 


rough kindness, but there were always various causes which kept him 





dressed attendants, sword and shield bearers to the different princes. 
‘oa European, and one accustomed to form his notions of native 
ceremony by amuch humbler standard, it was particularly gratilying 
to observe the taste displayed in dress, and the attention to cleanliness, 
in the scene before me. There was no gaudy slow of tinsel or scarlet; 


more from the society of St. Maurice than formerly. There were 
many strangers about him, some of whom were Italians, and St. Max- 
rice saw that much private business was transacted, from a knowledge 
of which he was purposely excluded. The Duke would take long, and 





none of that mixture of gorgeousness and dirt to be seen at the courts 
of most Hindoo princes ; but, on the contrary, a degree of simple and 
becoming elegance, far surpassing any thing of the kind it had ever 
been my fortune to behold. The Ameers and their attendants were 
habited nearly alike in agricas or tunics of fine white muslin, neatly 
prepared and plaited so as to resemble dimity, with cummerbunds or 
-ashes of silk and gold, wide Turkish trousers of silk, tied at the ankle, 
chiefly dark blue, and the Sindian caps I have already described, mace 
of gold brocade, or embroidered velvet. A pair of Cashmere shawls 
of great beauty, generally white, thrown negligently over the arm, and 
a Persian dagger at the girdle, richly ornamented with diamonds, or 
precious stones, completed the dress and decoration of earh of the 
princes. Viewingthe family generally, I could not but admire their 
iranuers and deportmenat, and acknowledge, that, in appearance at 
least they seemed worthy of the elevation they had gained. The 
younger princes, indeed, bad an air of dignity and good breeding sel- 
‘lam to be met with, either in the European or native character. The 
principal Ameers were the least respectable of the party in point of 
looks; probably from having had less advantages, and more exposure 
to hardships in early life. ‘They are in reality older, but did not appear 
above the age of fifty, from the very careful manner in which their 
beards and hair are stained. With one exception, there is little family 
likeness between them and the younger chiefs, who have inherited from 
their mothers fair complexions, jet black hair, with long eyelashes and 
eyebrows.” 


<i 
THE FATE OF THE DUKE DE BIRON. 

['rancis Count of St. Maurice, was born at Poitiers, in the year 
1520. His father perished in battle before his eyes opened to the day, 
and his mother scarcely survived his birth a week. His patrimonial 
property had been wasted in the wars of the league, and his only in- 
heritance was his father’s sword, and a few trembling lines written by 
his dying mother to the famous Baron de Biron, with whom she was 
distantly connected by the ties of blood. A trinket or two, the reim- 
nant of all the jewels that had decked her on her bridal day, paid the 
expense of arraying the dead wife of the fallen soldier for the grave, 


old servant, who had seen her mistress blossom into woman’s loveli- 
ness, and then soon fade into the tomb, after beholding the last dread 
dear offices bestowed upon the cold clay, took up the unhappy fruit of 
departed love, and bore it in her arms, on foot, to the only one on whor 
it seemed to have aclaim. Biron, though stern, rude, and selfish, did 
not resist the demand. Ambition had not yet hardened his heart whol- 
ly, nor poisoned the purer stream of his atfections; and gazing on the 
infant for a moment, he declared it was a lovely child, and wondrous 
like his cousin. He would make a soldier of the brat, he said, and he 
cave liberal orders for its care and tending. The child grew up, and 
the slight unmeaning features of the infant were moulded by time’s 
hand—as ready to perfect as to destroy—into the face of as fair a boy 
as ever the eye beheld. Biron often saw and sported with the child, 
and its bold, sweet, and fearless mood, tempered by all the graces of 
youth and innocence, won upon the soldier's heart. He took a pride 
in his education, made him his page and companion, led him early to 
the battle field, and inured him almost from infancy te danger and to 
arms. 

Although occasionally fond of softer occupations—of music—of 
reading, and the dance, the young Count of St. Maurice loved the pro- 
fession in which he wastrained. Quick-sighted and talented, brave 
us a lion, and firm as a rock, he rose in his profession, and obtained se- 
veral of those posts which, together with the liberality of his henefac- 
tor, enabled him, in some degree, to maintain the rank which had come 
down to him without the fortune to support it. Attaching himself 
more and more to Biron every year, he followed him in all his cam- 
paigns and expeditions, and paid him back, by many a service and ma- 
ny acare, the kinduess he had shown him in his infancy. So that 
twice had he saved the Marshal’s life, andtwice, by his active vigi- 
jance, had he enabled his leader to defeat the enemy, before he him- 
self had reached the age of eighteen. 

Gradually, however, a change came over the mind of Marshal Bi- 
ron. Henry IV., his too good master, became firmly seated on the 
‘throne of France, and Biron, attributing all the king’s success to his 
own support, thought no recompense sufficient for his services, no ho- 
nours high enough for bis merits and his deeds. Henry was any thing 
but ungrateful,and though, in fact, he owed his throne to his birth, and 


almost solitary rides, or go upon distant expeditions, to visit the diffe- 
rent posts under his government, and then, instead of commanding at 
once the young soldier’s company, he left him to escort Mademoiselle 
de la Roche to this fair sight, or that beautiful view. In the pride and 
| selfishness of his heart, he never dreamed it possible that the poor and 
friendless Countof St. Maurice would dare to love the niece of the 
great Duke de Biron, or that Marie de la Roche would ever feel to- 
wards him in any other way than as the dependent follower of her un- 
cle. But he knew not human nature. Mademoiselle de la Roche 
leaned upon the arm of St. Maurice as they strayed through the beau- 
tiful scenery near Bourg, or yielded her light form to his grasp, as he 
lifted her on horseback, or listened to him while he told of battles and 
dangers when he had followed her uncle to the field, or gazed upon 
his flashing features and speaking eye whil he spoke of great deeds 
till her heart burntalmost to pain whenever his step sounded along the 
corridors, and her veins thrilled at the slightest touch of his hand. 
| St. Maurice, too, for months plunged blindly into the vortex before 
ihim. He thought not—he hesitated not at the cousequences. But 
| one feeling, one emotion, one passion filled his bosom,—annhilated 
foresight, prudence, reflection, altogether—took possession of heart and 
| brain, and left the only object for his mind’s conception—love ! 
It went on silently in the bosom of each; they spoke not what was 
in their hearts; they hardly dared to look in each other's eyes for fear 
| the secret should find too eloquenta voice; and yet they each feit and 
| knew, that loving, they were beloved. They could not but know it, 
for, constantly together, there were a thousand voiceless unconscious 
modes of expression, which told again and again a tale that was but too 
dear to the heart of each. And yet there is something in the strong 
| confirmation of language which each required for the full satisfaction 
| of their mutual hopes, and there are moments when passion will have 
voice. Such amoment came to them. They were alone; the sun 
| had just sunk, and the few grey minutes of the twilight were speeding 
| on irrevocable wings. There was no eye to see, no ear to hear, and 
their love was at length spoken. 
They had felt it—they had known it long; but the moment it was ut- 
; tered—its hopelessness— its perfect hopelessness—seeimed suddenly to 








and fear, like the First Two, when they had tasted the fatal fruit of the 
knowledge of good and evil. But the never-to-be-recalled words had 
been breathed, and there was adread, and a hope, and a tenderness, 
mingled with every glance that they turned upon one another. 

Still the Duke de Biron did not see, for his mind was so deeply en- 
grossed with the schemes of his mad ambition, and the selfishness of 
his pride, that nothing else rested in his thoughts fora moment. Mes- 
sengers were coming and going between him and the Duke of Savoy, 
a known enemy to France, and whenever he spoke with St. Maurice, it 


lower, and would throw him into company with men of more art and 
cunning than himself, who would speak of the destruction of the 
Bourbon line as necessary for the good of France and the tranquillity 
of Europe, and insinuate that atime might be at hand when such a 
sacrifice would be completed. St. Maurice frowned, and was silent 


At length one day he was called to the presence of the Duke, whom 
he found alone. ‘ Come hither St. Maurice,” said his friend; “T have 
brought you up, young Count, from vour intancy to your manhood—I 
have been yourfriend in fair days and foul—I taught you the duty of a 
soldier, and the duty of an officer—I have raised you higher than any 
other man in France could do, or would do—and now tell memw_he- 
ther do you love best Henry of Bearn or me?” 

“Your words, my lord,” replied St. Maurice, “taught me in early 
years to love the King, and your actions taught me to love yourself, but 
the honour of a French noble teaches me to love my duty, and tuat 
joins ever with my love towards the King.” 

‘‘Ha!” exclaimed Biron, his dark brow burning, “must you teach 
me what is duty ?—Begone, ungrateful boy !—leave me—thus, like the 
man in the fable, we nourish serpents in our bosom, that will one day 


feelings of sorrow and indignation in his heart. But grief to see his 
benefactor thus standing ou the brink of dishonour and destruction, 
overcame all personal feeling, and he paused, exclaiming, ‘Ob! my 
lord, my lord! Beware how you bring cortain ruin ou your own head 





| flash upon their minds, and they stood gazing on each other in awe | 
and furnished a few masses for the repose of both their souls; and an 


when the design was covered, as often happened, with much art, and | 
boldly spoke his mind against traitors when the treason was apparent. | speak uninterruptéd but by her sobs; but when he Lent over her hand 


All 


—_——.”" but reuuustrance oniy caiied up weato. Biron losr 
all command over himself. He stamped with his heavy boot till the 
chamber rang; he bade St. Maurice quit his presence and his dwel- 
ling ; he stripped him, with a word, of ail the posts and employments 
which he had conferred upon bim, and bade him, ere two days were 
over, leave the castle of Bourg, and go torth from his family a beggar 
as he hadentered it. Nor alone, in his rash ien, did he content 
himself with venting his wrath upon his young follower, but he drop- 
ped words against the monarch and the state, which left his treason- 
able practices beyond a doubt. 

The young Count heard as little as possible, but hurried from the 
presence of a man whom pride and anger had frenzied, and hastening 
to his chamber, he paused but to ponder over ail the painful circum- 
stances of his own situation. Nothing was before him but despair, and 
his brain whirled ronnd and round with that vague wild contusion ot 
paintul ideas, which no corporeal agony can equal. The predominant 
thought, however, the idea that rose up with more and more frighttu! 
prominence every moment, was the necessity of parting from her he 
loved—and of parting tor ever, without one hope, without one expec- 
tation to soothe the long cold blank of absence. He could have borne 
the unjust and cutting unkindness of the Duke—he could have borne 
the loss of fortune, and the prospect of that hard fierce struggle which 
the world requires of men who would rise above their original lot— 
he could have borne the reverse of state and station, comfort, and for- 
tune, without a murmur or a sigh, but to lose the object in which all 
the ardent feelings of an ardent heart has been concentrated, was more 
tar more than he could bear. Thushe pondered for near an hour, 
letting the bitter stream of thought flow on, while every moment 
added some new drop of sorrow, as reflection shewed him more and 
more the utter hopelessness of all his prospects. 


e train from betore his window, first roused 
- and, though he knew noi why, he felt re- 
lieved when he beheld the Duke de Biron himselt lead the way, capari- 
soned as for a journey. .'The next moment found nim beside Made- 
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moistifie de la Roche. Her eyes were full of tears, and he instantly 
conc d she had heard his tate, but it was not so. She was weep- 


aid, because her uncle had come to her apartments angry on 
ount, and had harshly commanded her back to her convent 
ay; and as she told her lover, she wept more and more. But 
when he in turn related the Duke’s anger with him, and his commands 
to quit the citadel—when he told her all the destitution of his situa- 
tion—and his hopelessness of winning her when ali his tortune on the 
earth was his sword and a thousand crowns, Marie de la Roche wept 
no more, but drying her bright eyes, she put her hand in his, saying, 
“St Maurice, we will go together! We love each other, and nobody 
in the world cares aught about us—my uncle casts us both off—but my 
inheritance must sooner or later be mine, and we will take our lot to- 
gether !” 

Such words, spoken by such lips, were far more than a lover's heart 
could resist. Had he been absent when that scheme was proposed— 
had he not seen her—had he not held her hand in his—had her eyes 
not looked upon him, he might have thought of difficulties, and pru- 
dence, and danger, and uncomfort to her. But now her very look 
lighted up hope in his heart, and he would not let fear or doubt for a 
single instant shadow the rekindled beams. He exacted but one 
thing—she should’ bring him no fortune. The Duke ce Biron should 
never say that he had wedded his niece for her wealih—if she would 
sacrifice all, and share his fate, he feared not that with his name and 
with his sword, and her love to inspire him, he should find fortune in 
some distant land. Marie doubted not either, and willingly agreed to 
risk herself with him upon the wide unknown ocean ot events. It 
seemed as if all circumstances combined to enable them more easily 
to make the trial. The Duke de Biron had gone to Fontainbleau, 
| boldly to meet the generous master he had determined to betray, and 

the old chaplain of the citadel, whose life St. Maurice had saved at 
| the battle of Vitry, after many an entreaty, consented to unite him 
| that very night to his young sweet bride. Their horses were to be 
Tse ag ote in the grey of the morning, betore the sun had risen, and 
| they doubted not that afew hours would take them over the frontier, 
| beyoue the danger of pursuit. 
The cas le was suffered to sink into repose, and ell was still, but at 
, midnight « solitary taper lighted the altar of the chapel, and St. Mau- 
rice soon pressed Marie to his heart as his wife In silence he led her 
forth, while the priest followed with trembling steps, fearful lest the 
lightest footfall should awaken notice and suspicion ; but all remained 
| tranquil—the lights in the chapel were extinguished, and the chaplain 
| retreated in neace to his apartment. 

There wasicarcely abeam in the eastern sky when St. Maurice 
| glided forth to see the horses were prepared. He paused and listened 
| —there was a noise below, and he thought he heard coming steps 
| along some of the more distant corridors. A long nassage separated 

him trom his own chamber, and he feared to be seen returning to that 

of Marie, for he might be obliged at once to proclaim his marriage, 
| lest her fair fame should be injured, and he therefore determined to 
| hasten forward, and strive to gain his own part of the building. He 
| strode onward like light, but at the top of the stair-case a firm hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, and a loud voice demanded “ Who are 
| you?” St. Maurice paused, undetermined whether to resist and still 
try to shake off the person who stopped him, or to declave himself at 
once; but the dim outline of several other figures against a window 
beyond, showed him that opposition was in vain, and he replied, “I 
am the Count of St. Maurice; why do you stop me, sir?” 

“In the King’s name, I arrest you, Count of St. Maurice,” replied 
| the voice; ‘‘ give me your sword.” 

' “Inthe King’s name, or in the Marshal de Biroun’s, gentlemen?” de 
manded St. Maurice, somewhat bitterly. “You jest with me, gentle 
men; my lord the Duke I may have offended, but tue King never.” 

[said in the King’s name, young gentleman,” replied the other 
gravely, taking the sword, which St. Maurice yielded. ‘ You, sirs,”’ 
he continued, turning to those who stood near, “ guard this prisonex 














closely, while I seek forthe Baron de Lux.” 
} 


St. Maurice was detained for afew minutes in the corridor, and 


was in terms of anger towards the good king Henry IV.,and of praise | then bade to prepare to journey to Fontainbleau. The whole castic 
and pleasure towards the cold hearted monarch of Spain. Often, too, | was now in confusion, and all the principle officers of Marshal Biron, 
he would apparently strive to sound the disposition of bis young fol- | the Count found, were, like himself, under arrest. 


At his earnest en- 


| treaty, the Count de Belin, who commanded the party of royal troops, 


permitted bim to take leave of her he had so lately wedded, though 
only in his presence. Marie de la Roche sur Marne was drowned in 
tears, but alarm for her uncle’s safety easily accounted for that, and 
the few low words of comfort and assurance which St. Maurive spoke, 
betrayed not at all, the secret of their union. She suffered him to 


to raise it to his lips, with the formal courtesy of the day, ali was for- 
gotten but her love and her despair, and casting herseit into his arms, 
she hid her eyes upon Mis shoulder, and wept with the bitter agonizing 
tears of unavailing love. 

The old Count de Belin gently unclasped ler arms, and removed 
St. Maurice, who turned, and grasping his hand, said, with a meaniug 
look, ‘‘ Sir, vou are a soldier and a gentleman—our confidence, I am 
sure, is safe ?” 

““Upon my honour,” replied the officer, laying his hand upon his 
heart, and St. Maurice was satisfied. He was soon after put on horse- 
back, and conducted with several othersto Fonta’rbleau, from whence 
he was immediately carzied to Peris, and lodeedin the Bastile. But 
it may be now time to turn to hin whose weak ambition bad brought 





sting us—begone, I say !""—St Maurice turned to quit the cabinet, with | 
{his presence on clear information of hi 


ruin on his own head. 

As is well known, the Duke de Biron. snmmoned by the King to 
s treason, proceeded at once 
to Fontainbleau, depending fally on the fidelity of the very man who 
had betrayed him, and entered the gardens in wrich Henry was walk 





ing, at the very moment when the monarch was deciaring, that beyond 
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all doubthe would not come. He advanced at once towards the King, 
and Henry, whose frank and generous heart would fain have believed 
him less guilty than he really was, embraced him according to his 
custom, saying, ‘You did well to come, Lord Duke, otherwise 1 
should have gone to seek you;” and, taking him by the hand, he led 
him into another garden, where he could speak with him unobserved. 
There Henry at once, with the noble candour of a noble heart, told 
him that good information had been received, of his having carried on 
along correspondence with the enemiesof the state. ‘Speak the 
truth, my lord,” he added; “tell me all, and, good faith, no one shall 
know it; the matter shall go no further, and all it shall cost you shall 
be a sincere repentance.” 

The Marshall! replied, proudly, he had nothing to confess, and that 
his purpose in coming, was to meet his accusers. There was a rude- 
ness in his answer, which was not the boldness of innocence ; and 
Henry, turning away, rejoined the court. Still Henry tried more 
than once during the day to win from the traitor one repentant word. 
He again and again solicited him to speak. He sent histriends to him, 
and his relations; and though urged by his council—before which 
full proofs of the Marshal’s guilt had long been laid, and which had 
taken prompt measures, as we have seen, for securing his followers 
and dependents—still Henry’s heart rebelled against his better judg- 
ment, and would not suffer him to order his arrest. “If this matter 
be tried, and proved against him,” said the King, “justice must have 
its way, for the sake of public example; but I would fain avert the 
necessity.” Atlength, even at midnight, Henry once more called his 
treacherous servant to his presence: and again begged him, for his 
own sake, to confess his fault. ‘* Let me hear from your own mouth,” 
said the monarch, “that which, with great sorrow, [ have heard from 
too good authority; and on a frank acknowledgment, I promise to 
grant you pardonand kindness. Whatever crime you may have com- 
mitted or meditated against my person, if you’ will but confess it, I 
will cover it over with the mantle of my protection, and forget it 
myself for ever.’’* 

“Sire!” replied the Marshal boldly, ‘I have nothing to say but 
what I have said. I did not come to your majesty to —— myself, 
but to beg you only to tell me my enemies, that I may seek justice 
against them, or render it to myself.” 

Henry turned away disgusted, and the Duke advanced threugh the 
door of the saloon into the antechambers beyond. At the door of 
tuat, however, which led out upon the stair-case, he was met by the 

Count de Vitry, who, seizing his right hand in his own left, caught 
the hilt of Piron’s sword with the other hand, exclaiming, “The 
King commands me to give an account of your person, sir. Yield me 
your sword,” 

Biron started, and a mortal paleness came over his face; for it 
would seem that he never dreamed for a moment, either that the mo- 
narch had accurate information of his treason, or would proceed to 
do justice against him. He suffeied himself to be disarmed, however, 
and led to a secure apartment, where, after he had recovered from his 
first surprise, he passed the night in violent and intemperate language, 
injurious to his own cause, and indecent in itself. From thence he 
was conveyed to the Bastile, and his trial proceeded in with great ra- 





She Avion. 


there, and various judges and officers of the Parliament, and a number 
of the municipal body of Paris were on the spot, with clerks and ser- 
geants, and the two chief précdts. A small body of soldiers also guard- 
ed the different doors of the court, and on the side next to the garden 
was raised a scaffold, about five feet above the ground, at the toot of 
which a strong man in black stood, with two others of an inferior 
grade, examining the edge of a large heavy sword, which was sudden- 
ly put into the sheath on the sound of some voices at the other side of 
the court. 


At that moment the Duke de Biron was brought in through the op- 
posite doors, accompanied by several of the officers of the prison. 
His dark swarthy countenance was not a shade paler than usual, and, 
with his hat and plume upon his head, he walked boldly torward with 
an erect and daring carriage ; but as his eye first fell upon the scaffold, 
he paused a single instant, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ha!” He thenstrode forward 
again, as if he had been marching against an enemy, and came to the 
toot of the ladder which led to the scaffold. ‘There he paused and 
looked round him with furious and impatient eyes, as if he would tain 
have vented the wrath that was in his heart upon some of those around 
him. 


“ Sir Chancellor! Sir Chancellor!” he cried, ‘‘ you have condemn- 
ed aman more innocent than many you have suffered to escape, and 
that upon the evidence oi two perjured villians. You have done in- 
justice, sir, which you could have prevented, and you shall answer for 
it betore God,—Yes, sir, before him to whose presence I summon you 
before a year pass over.” Then turning to the commandant, he added, 
““Ab, Monsieur de Roissy, Monsieur de Roissy! had your tather been 
alive, he would have aided me to quit this place. Fie! fie! is thisa 
fate for one who has served his country as Lt have ?” 

“My lord duke,” said the Chancellor, “ you have heard the sentence 
of your peers, and it must now be executed. ‘The King commands 
me to demand the insignia of that noble order to which you ounce be- 
longed.” 

“ There, sir, take it!’ cried the duke, giving him his star and ribband. 

“Tell the king, that, though he treat me thus. I have never broken 
| one statute of the order to which my deeds in his service raised me.— 
Pshaw !” he continued, turning from the priests. who now pressed him 
to confess—“‘I make my confession aloud. All my words are my con- 
fession.—Still,” he added, as his eye rested for a moment on the seaf- 
fold and all the awful preparation for his fate, ‘still I may as well think 

while of where Iam going.” 

He then spoke for a few minutes with the priest who stood by his 
side. His countenance grew calmer and graver; and atter having 
received absolution and the sacrament, he looked for a briet space up 
towards the sky, then knelt down betore the scaffold, and prayed for 
some time, while a dead silence was maintained around—you might 
have heard a teather fall. Ashe still knelt, the sun broke out, and 
shone calmly and sweetly over the whole array of death, while a bird 
in the neighbouring garden, wakened by the sunshine and the deep 
stillness, broke into a clear, shrill, joyful song, with the most paintul 
music that ever struck the ear. 

The prisoner started on his feet, and, after looking round for an in- 





pidity. A thousand efforts were made to save him, by his friends and 
relations; and Henry was besieged, wherever he appeared, with tears 
and petitions. But the day of mercy had gone by; andthe same mo- 
narch who had almost supplicated his rebellious subject to say one 
word that might save himself, now sternly declared that justice must 
take his course; and that whatever the law awarded, without fail 
should be put in execution. 

in the meanwhile, St. Maurice passed his time in bitter meditations, 
confined in a dull cell of the Bastile, which, though not absolutely a 
dungeon, contained nothing but one of those small narrow beds, 
whose very look was like that of the grave, a crucifix, and a missal. 
The hours and the days wore on, and he saw no one but the people 
who brought him his daily food, and a few persons passing occasion- 
ally across the inner court of the Bastile; so that solitude and sad 

thoughts traced every day deeper and deeper lines upon his heart, and 
upon his brow. He thought of her whom he loved—of what her situ- 
ation was, and what it might be; and when that was too pninial, he 
turned his mind to his own fate, and tried to look it calmly in the face, 
but still the image of Marie rose up in every scene, and rednced all 
the native resolution of his heart to woman’s weakness. 

He was thus one day cast heedless on his bed, when the door of his 
cell opened, and the jailer desired him to follow. St. Maurice rose and 
obeyed, and a few minutes brought him to a larger chamber, which he 
was bade to enter. Atthe other side of the roum there stood a mid- 
dle sized man, habited ia a plain suit of rusty black velvet, with strong 
marked aquiline features, and grey hairand beard. His eye was keen 
and quick, his forehead broad and high, and there was something pe- 
culiar in the firm rooted attitude with which be stood, bending his eyes 
upon the open door. Even had St. Maurice never seen him before, he 
could never have doubted that he was a King. 

‘Come hither, Sir Count,” said Heary LV. abruptly, ‘‘ and tell me 
all you know of this treason of the Duke de Biron. Tell me ail, teil 
me trae, and, by my faith, you shal! have full pardon.” 

‘ Sire,” replied St. Maurice, ‘when my father died in the service of 
your majesty,and my mother left this world afew days after my birth, 
I was left a penniless orphan, for all our fortaneshad been lost in your 
royal cause——”’ Heury knitted his brow—* [ was a beggar,”’ con- 
‘tinued St. Maurice, ‘‘ and the Duke de Biron took pity on me—brought 
tue up—led me to the ficld—protected—provided for me” 

“Hold! hold! hold!” cried the King. ‘ Say no more! say no 
more—get you gone—yet stay—I seek not, sir, this unhappy man’s 
death. Justice shall be done, but no more than justice—not severity. 
if you know any thing which can mitigate his offence speak it boldly, 
and the King will thank you ; any thing that may render his crime less 
black.” 

‘* I know little, Sire, of the Marshal’s late conduct,” replied the 
Count, “ forin truth I have been less in his confidence than formerly ; 
but this I know, and do believe, that he is one of those men to speak, 
aye, and to write, many base things in a hasty and a passionate mood, 
that he would be the last on earth to act.” 

Henry mused for a moment in silence, and then, without any far- 
ther observation, ordered St. Maurice back again to his cell. 

Another long week passed, and day after day grew more weary and 
horrible than the last. Each hour, each moment, added to anxiety, un- 
certainty, and expectation, already beyond endurance. The rising and 
the setting of the sun, the heavy passing away of the long and tardy 
minutes, the wide vague infinity through which apprehension and care 
had leave to roam, overwhelmed his mind, and shook evea his corpo- 
real strength. Each noise, each sound, made him start; and the very 
opening of his cell door brought with it some quick indistinct fear. It 
is said that those long accustomed to solitary confinement, get inured 
to the dead, blank vacancy of existence without action ; lose hope, and 
tear, and thought, and care: and exist, but hardly can be said to live. 





But St. Maurice had not yet had time to let one of the fresh pangs of 


his situation become lulled by the opiate of custom, and every moment 
of itsendarance was a moment of new agony. He heard no tidings, 
lie received no comfort, no hope, from any one. The very joys that 
he had known, and the love he valued most, became a torture to him: 
his own heart wasa burden, and while the future was all dark and 
lowering, the past was full of regret, and prolific of apprehension. 

At length one evening an unusual number of footsteps traversing the 


court below, called him from the bed on which he usually cast himself 
in prostrate despondency, and he beheld, from the small window of 
his cell, a number of people gathered together in the open space, of a 
quality which shewed at once that some great and formal act was 
The chancellor was 


about to take place in the walls of the prison. 





* These two remarkable speeches are upon record. 


stant, Mounted the scaffold with dhe same bud step Wherewith he had 
approached it. His eyes, however, still had in them that sort of wild, fe- 
'rocious gleam, which they had exhibited ever since his arrest; and 
‘though he seemed to strive for calmness, and displayed not a touch of 


| fear, yet there was an angry spirit in his tone as he addressed those 
{ . 
, around him. 


“IT have wronged the King,” he said sharply, “ I have 
‘Tis better to acknowledge it. But thatI ever 
| sought his life, is alie and perjury. Lad I listened to evil counsel, he 
would have been dead ten years ago. Ah! my old triends and fellow- 
soldiers.’”’ he added, turning to the guards, “‘ why will none of you fire 
your piece into my heart, instead of leaving me to the vile hands of 
this common butcher.” And he pointedtothe executioner. ‘ Touch 
me not,” he continued, seeing the other approach him with a hand- 
kerchief to blind his eyes—‘‘ Touch me not with those hellish fingers, 
or, by heavens, I will tear you limb from limb! Give me the land- 
kerchief.” 
He then cast his hat away from him, and bound his own eyes—knelt 
—prayed again fora moment—rose suddenly up as the executioner 
was about to draw the sword—withdrew the ccevering from his sight— 
gazed wildly round him for an instant, and beckoned one of the ofli- 
cers to tie up his long hair under the handkerchiet. This was imme- 
diately done, and his eyes being covered, he called out ‘‘ Haste! haste !”’ 
—‘ Repeat the In manus, my lord,” said the executioner, taking the 
heavy sword, which had been hitherto concealed by the attendants. 
Biron began to repeat the psalm of the dying—the blade glittered in 
the air—swayed.round the head of the executioner, and before the 
eye could trace the blow which ended the earthly career of the un- 
fortunate but guilty soldier, his head was severed atonce from his body 
ard Biron was no more. 
A feeling of intense and painful interest had kept St. Maurice at the 
window till the moment that the unhappy soldier covered his own 
eyes with the handkerchief; but then a sensation of giddy sickness, 
forced him away, and he cast himself down once more, with bitter- 
er feelings than ever at hisheart. The world seemed all a hell of cares 
and sorrows, and he could have died that moment with hardly a regret. 
After he had lain there for near two hours, he once more rose, and ap- 
proached the window. The crowd were all gone, but the dark scaf- 
fold still remained, and the young soldier drew back again, saying to 
himself, “ Who next? who next!” He lay down and tried to sleep, 
but his throbbing temples, and his heated blood, rendered the effort 
vain. Strange wild images vose up before his eyes. Fiends and ioul 
shapes were grinning at him inthe air. Fire seemed circling through 
his veins, and burning his heart; he talked, with no one to hear—he 
raved—he struggled—and then came along term of perfect forgetful- 
hess, at the end of which he woke as from a profound sleep. 

He was weak asa child, and his ideas of the past were but faint and 
confused. 


| wronged the King. 


bolts, and grated windows; but no such things were near. Ile was 
lina small but handsome room, with the open lattice admitting the 
breath of many flowers, and by his side sat an old and reverend dame, 
whom he had never seen before. A tew faint but coherent words, and 
the light of intelligence re-awakened in his eye, shewed the nurse, for 
such she was, that the fever had leit him, and going out of the chamber, 
she returned with a soldier-ike man, whom St. Maurice at once remem- 
bered asthe old Count de Belin, who had arrested him at Bourg. 
Many words of comfort and solace were spoken by the old soldier, but 
| St. Maurice was forbidden to utter a word, or ask a question for se- 
veraldays. A physician, too, with agrave and solemn face, visited 
him twice each day, and gave manifold cautions and warnings as to 


necessary, as the firm calm pulse of health grew fuller and fuller in 
his frame. At length one day, as he lay somewhat weary of restraint, 
the door opened, and Henry IV. himself stood by his bed-side. ‘Now, 
faith, my good young Count,” said the Monareh, “I had a hearty 
mind to keep you to silence and thin bouillon for some days longer, to 
punish certain rash words spoken in the Bastile, casting a stigma upon 
royal gratitude for leaving faithful friends, who had lest all in our be- 
half, to poverty and want. But I have lately heard all your story, and 
more of it than you thought lever would hear; and therefore, thongh 
i shall take care that there be no more reproaches against my grati- 
tude, as a punishmert for your crimes, I shall sell you as a slave for 
ever. Come hither, sweet taskmaster,” he added, raising his voice, 
‘and be sure you do all that woman can—and that is no small power 
—to tease this youth through all his life to come.” 

As the King spoke, the flutter of a woman’s robe—the bright, dear 
eyes—the sweet, all-graceful form,—the bland, glad smile of her he 
iloved, burst upon the young soldier's sight; and she, forgetting fear, 
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The first thing, however, that returned to memory was the | 
image of his cell, and he cast his heavy eyes around, in search of the | 





his treatment, which the young gentleman began soon to think un- | 
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| week than usual. 
| pied by atrial; still proceeding. of some hot-headed young men, in 
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timidity, the presence of royalty—all, all but love, sprung forward at 
once, and bedewed his bosom with her happy tears. 
—— 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The promenade de Longchamps, which is understood to cast the 
die of tashion in equipage and morning dress for three months to 
come, has not been productive this year of any very striking novel- 
ties; but several summer costumes have been derived from its in- 
fluence, which will probably find imitation in the London world. 

Among the bonnets, the most fashionable assumed a very simple 
style, between the capote and the cottage bonnet, and are already 
much in vogue in Paris; they are called chapeaux & la modest woman ! 
and are supposed to be of English origin. Some of those we saw in 
Longchamps were of lilac watered silk, with a single small bunch of 
Parma violets; but the most elegant was formed of straw-coloured 
satin, with no other ornament than a half handkerchief of tulle, 
edged with blonde, which, being fastened to the crown, was brought 
under the chin instead of strings. The greater number, however, 
had small under caps, with a plaited tulle border, also said to be & 
YAnglaise. An entirely new material for bonnets has been introduced, 
called Sylvestrine. It isa stuff resembling silk, made in every fashion 
able colour, but in reality formed of wood. This new tissue is said to 
be very durable, anu has already superseded those embossed in straw, 
which were so much worn last season. Another Longchamps novel 
ty is the chapeau amianté, said to be composed of amianthus, but the 
peculiar merit of this non-combustible certainly does not lie on the 
surface. Evening hats are chiefly of white crape, with a single bunch 
of curled ostrich feathers placed high on the crown, but rather on on: 
side. Turbans are also much worn of merinos gauze, embroidered in 
gold with Indian patterns; these have a large twisted roll encircling 
the head, the end of which is finished with a rich embroidery. The 
last few days of fine weather have caused the appearance of a vast 
number of white chip hats, or paiile de riz, lined with white crape, and 
trimmed with a bunch of lilac or larch, ora bunch of lilies of the yal- 
ley, but without riband. The strings of these are plaited with blonde, 
to supersede a cap. The most fashionable colours for silk or satin 
bonnets are lilac, sea-green, or Jonquil; but white is generally pre 
ferred. 

It is supposed that the present form of Jong sleeves will be retained 
during the summer; namely, that of an immense width at the toy 
while the arm is closely fitted tothe shape. They are never made 
large near the wrist, except in blonde or gauze, for very full dress 
Mantillas. ora falling cape richly trimmed, are universally adopted 
when the body is made plain; divided on the shoulders by a bow o1 
ornament of jewellery, so as to form points onthe sleeve. Ata 
soirée given by her Majesty at the Palais Royal, we noticed a dress 
of cerise coloured Donna Maria gauze with a rich mantilla of blonde 
and an apron of gauze riband; the accompanying head-dress wit! 
which was a plume of ostrich feathers, and the jewels a set of pea: 
shaped pearls. Another lady wore a ball-dress of marsh-mallow co! 
oured crape, with a draperied body; at the skirt ornamented on on: 
side the hem by alarge white prony, the stalk of which was concealed 
by a rosette of mallow gauze riband. On each shoulder was a gauze 
bow with streamers on arguillette 

The hair is usally dressed with two large soft bows on the summit 
of the head, or with a crown of braids. In either case, they were sur 
rounded with a sort of half-garland of flowers; while for half dress 
a bunch of clipped gauze ribands in the form of an artichoke is place: 
inthecentre. ‘The manufacture of these cockades, which are usually 
of gauze riband, shaded in the same colour, forms just now a favourit: 
amusement with the fair Parisians. Each bow is mounted ona wir 
or long pin. Gold bandeaux dla Ferroniére are much worn across the 
forehead, with the hair in bands, even under bonnets, for visiting. 

For morning dress. we have lately seen severa! pelisses ; one o! 
myrtle green gros des indes with a plain body, and a pelerine formin: 
points on the shoulders ;—another of dark grey, worn with a chapeu: 
a la modest woman, in straw-coloured watered silk ;—another of whit 
‘broidered round the hem with branches of lilac, in Hine silk 
of different shades. But the prettiest material adopted during th 
present season is the foulard of merino wool; which presents an ap* 
pearance somewhat similar to china crape. These foulards are sold 
in dress pieces ; usually of a pale cround, with small painted bonquet 
or Chinese patterns. Gros de Naples painted in this manner is als 
pretty generally worn. 

A very splendid establishment has been opened in the Rue St. Anne 
by a Monsieur Delisle, in the style of Waterloo House and Compton 
House, in London; containing a thousand elegant varieties of merce 
ry and haberdashery. The Queen of the French, anxious to en 
courage this species of national establishments, appeared there with 
her daughters on the first day, and made considerable purchases; in 
consequence of which, the magazin has since been visited by every 
member of the fashionable world. 

The most elegant canezous are made of Urling’s net, with large fal) 
ine epaulettes, edged with abroad hem, in which 's inserted a coloured 
satin riband, with gauze bows to match.—April 10. 

——— 


PARIS CHIT-CHAT. 








Paris, April 12 
The prevailing topics of conversation in every coterie, soirée, and 
fashionable rendezvous, have been of a graver cast during the pas 
The public mind has been almost exclusively ocen 


number upwards of thirty, on a charge of high treason; during which, 
some curious facts have been elicited, which fully justify the repro- 
bated measure of disbanding the corps of artillery attached to the Na 

tional Guard, this body. like the 10th Hussars formerly, having become 
too erelusire: but republicanism. and not fashion, or rank, was the 
shibboleth of the party. The public papers will furnish you with the 
particulars of these curious developments, and Lhave only to remark 
on the singular absurdity of the leader of the juvenile radicals, hav 

ing kept a journal of the most minute transactions, and the opinion ot 
every one of his associates; whereby the whole was disclosed, and 
the parties apprehended. It is the general opinion that they will be 
acquitted, as too contemptibie for a sacrifice to justice. Another 
theme has been the extraordinary fall, and sudden rise of funds; even 
fair lips, unaceustomed to any but the most harmonious sounds, are 
heard to inquire if the rise is still continuing; while their seniors are 

cursing their stars, that they did not purchase at 45, exclaiming, that 
such another chance will never again oceur. But f must find some 
more interesting topic for the readers of the Court Journal, who can 
scarcely imagine the inroads that politics and finance are hourly 
making into those circles where formerly nothing but sparkling wit 

and the most harmonious sounds, ravished the delighted senses. 

The lady who has denominated herself “the contemporaine,” but 
who, from her numerous liasons with different defunet Buonapartean 
generals, is more generally known as “ the widow of the grand army, 
has just published her tourin Egypt, abounding in personal anecdote. 
and hair’s-breadth escapes ‘‘from moving anecdotes by flood and field 
ier real name is Ida St. Elme and from the power of her descriptions 
and spirit of her style, her lucubrations cause a sensation in om 
salons. 

Paganini (1 fear you will think, like him, that T harp too much upon 
one cord ; but it is impossible to avoid the subject so universally the 
the theme of conversation.) gave a concert himself a‘ the theatre o: 
the Italian Opera, on Sunday night, and gained, if possible. fresh lau 
rels. Mindful of the attack on his cantabile, which I mentioned to you 
last week, he introduced upor two cords, the most graceful and flowing 
melody, of hisown composition. that Tever heard during my musical 
existence. From the harmonic tones of his pianissimo, he gradually 
swelled with added strength, and finished by a peal of sound absolutely 
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organic. Itwas difficultto conceive that the swell of the organ was, 
not the instrument productive of such power. Again the sounds died 
away, and seemed to be lost in distance. He concluded by his most 
popular performance, “the Prayer of Moses,” upon the fourth string, 
where earnestness, supplicating energy, and reverence appeared to be 
striving fora mastery. Much to the credit of his benevolence, he 
has pledged himself to give a concert. previous to his departure, for 
the benefit of the unfortunate. This will produce fifteen or twenty 
thousand francs. 

On Friday evening, the dulness of the week was very agreeably re- 
laxed by the splendid party given by our Ambassador, Lord Granville. 
it was, without exception, the most tasteful and elegant display of the 
season. All the younger branches of the Royal Family, from the Duke 
of Orleans downwards, as well as the members of the corps diplomatic, 
were present. The Hotel of the Embassy, from its magnificent saloons 
and extensive galleries, affords great scope forthe decorative efforts of 
the artists, and they were not spared on this occasion. A delightful 
band, led by the brilliant flageolet, inspired vigour and gmcc into the 
Quadrilles, Mazurkas, and Galopades, which concluded the evening. 
‘(he supper was superb, andthe Ambassadorial plate, in addition to 
that of his Lordship, seemed to realize the fables of the Arabian Nights. 
{vor our southera position we enjoy the priority of a month in the 
production of fruits and flowers; due advantage was taken of these | 
hounties of nature, which were scattered with a liberal hand. I must 
confess that I never was so much struck before with the preeminent 
loveliness of our own fair countrywomen as on this occasion. There 
were many French belles present, of the highest classes, celebrated 
for beauty, but, asa citizen of the world, [ must declare, that the palm 
was due to the fair daughters of the Island Queen.” In this assem- 
blage [met with distinguished foreigners from all parts of the globe, 
and [ found that their opinionscoincided with my own. Complexions 
of such exquisite delicacy, eyes either of the sleepy blue, or the dia- 
mond-like black, added to forms the most faultless, and rendered more 
tovely by the shrinking timidity of native modesty, met the delighted 
view at every point; and although, in the labours of the toilette, per- 
haps the ladies of France are superior, our fair sisters have not scorned 
¢v adopt that which is really graceful and elegant; but chastened by 
their innate taste, to reject that which is glaring and gaudy. It wasa 
proud day for British beauty, and the crowded saloons weie not de- 
serted until an early hour of the ensuing morning. 


—<— 
SYMPTOMS, MORAL, LITERARY, POLITICAL, 
AND PERSONAL. 
SYMPTOM I. 
When you meet a friend about five o’cjock near his own house, and 
he stands gossiping with you at the street door, without knocking, take 
it as a symptom you are not wanted to dinner. 
SYMPTOM I. 
When you drop in for half ar. hour's chat at a friend's house in the 
evening, and your friend looks at his watch after yon have been there 
two hours, while his wife packs up her needle-work with a yawn, ob- 
cerving, “ Well, I think it is time to give over for to-night,” it is an in- 
fallible symptom you are a bore, and that the sooner you export your 
self the better. 
SYMPTOM III. 
Iv you are doing the amiable at an evening party, an Jin the midst 
af itere selected to make one at arabber of whist, it is a symptom 
there are younger persons in the room whom the ladies cannot spare 
so well as yourself. 
SYMPTOM IV. 
Ii you are travelling outside a stage, and when you stop for dinner, 
the porter brings a ladder for you to descend, consider lis civility as 
1 decided symptom (whatever you may think of yourself) that he thinks 
vou a gentleman who has arrived at atime of life not favourable to 
agility. 
SYMPTOM V. 
When a rascally Jew-boy importunately offers to sell you a par of 
-ctacl a bargain, you may eonclude it as a sympten Che & Is 
something in your appearance which denotes the father of a family, in 
spite of whatever the tailor may have done to dress you like your 
youngest son. 
SYMPTOM VI. ak 
If von have become a convert to the virtues of bear's grease, it is a 
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ant-Colonel of Infantry, without purchase ; Captain William Hawkin‘ 
Ball, from the 49th Foot, to be Major of Infantry, by purchase; and 
Lieutenant William Serjeantson Dalton, from the 71st Foot, to be 
Captain of Infantry, by purchase; all dated April 26 1831. Me 

Staf—Richard Armstrong, gent. to be Adjutant of a Recruiting 
ragety with the rank of Lieutenant, v. Moss, deceased, dated April 
26, 1. 

Memorandum.—The undermentioned Officers have been allowed to 
retire from the service, by the sale of Unattached Commissions :— 
General Lord John Crewe, dated April 26, 1831; Captain Alexander 
Roxhourg, h. p. Glengarry Fencible infantry dated April 26, 1531. 

Whitehall, April 28, 1831.—The King has been pleased to constitute 
and appoint the Right Hon. Robert Montgomery Lord Belhaven to be 
his Majesty’s Uigh Commissioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. oy 

Downing-Strect, April 23.—The King has been pleased to appoint 
Colonel Stephen Remant Chapman, C.B., to be Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Bermudas, or Summers Islands. 
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Opinions of the London Press on Reform. 


ILLUMINATIONS IN LONDON. 


From the Times. 

The spectacle of universal joy, which the metropolis exhibited on 
Wednesday night, must have convinced even the most prejudiced anti- 
reformers that its most respectable and intelligent inhabitants are, to a 
man, opposed to a continuance of their arrogant domination. The 
illumination was more general, more tasteful, and more magnificent 
than any which took place during the whole of the revolutionary war; 
and as if it were intended to disappoint the predictions of the ‘Tories, 
was conducted with a degree of peace and order which will excite in 
their breasts the bitterest lamentations. With exceptions so tew as 
scarcely deserve notice, every house in London was shining in a blaze 
of light. After the Mansion-house, the theatres, and some of the bank- 
ing-houses in the city, the news paper-oflices were particularly con- 
spicuous for the richness of their decorat.ons. In private houses there 
was such a variety of patriotic devices, and brilliant transparencies, 
that our columns would be filled if we attempted to describe them ; and 
as no words would render the description of them as pleasing to the 
reader as the view of them was delightful to the spectator, we think it 
more advisable to leave them entirely undescribed, than to select any 
for particular admiration, where all were in intention equally praise- 
worthy. On the north-side of the Thames, Fleet-street, and Holborn, 
in the, City and the Strand and Regent-st., in Westminster, were the 
most glittering parts of the town; but notwithstanding their greater ca- 
pabilities for display, none of them equalled in splendour the spectacle 
exhibited in the High-street of the Borough. The river itself was not 
without its attractions, for the vessels in the Pool had decorated their 
masts and yards with a profusion of lights, which, from their elevated 
position, shone like distant stars in the darkness of the atmosphere. 
‘The crowds which perambulated the streets were very numerous, end 


up toa late honr very good-natured. They scemed to enjoy the con- 
sciousnes of their own ctronath, ond were in consequence more in 


clined tolaugh at the opponents of reform than to treat them with either 
reproach or violence. About three houses in Cheapside were not 
lighted up. The multitude passed them without further observation 
than that they were occupied by placeholders, dependent on the bo- 
roughmongers; and that it would be therefore cruel to force them to 
join inthe general exultation. A similar observation was made before 
a house in the Borough, where the owner had placed a few candles in 
his window, which flung their scanty light on a double row of masks 
which were “grinning horribly a ghastly smile’ at the people. In 
Holborn a slight collision took place between the police and a few idle 
boys, who, after 12 o’clock, were foolish enough to endeavour to com- 
pel Mr. Corbyn the druggist, to illuminate his house, which up to that 
hour had remained safely enveloped in gloom. Ata still later hour a 
similar occurrence took place at Northumberland-house, where the 
people in authority thought it wiser to incur the risk of disturbing the 
public tranquillity than the expense of placing afew torches in tront of 
that aristocratical mansion. With the exception of these slight ebulli- 
tions of popular teeling—without which no illumination ever yet took 
place in England—there was nothing in the conduct of the multitude 





sumptom you may begin to admire high foreheads, and talk of the moral 
idvantages of phrenology, when the bumps that denote interesting 
jualities in our friends can be discovered ata glance. 
SYMPTOM VII. 

If you meet a gentlemau and lady, the gentleman looking vacantly 
serious, as if thinking of nothing,—the lady placidly careless, as it 
nerfectly satisied,—depend upon it these are symptoms of being man 
and wife, and that the husband has consented to a walk, though he 
would rather leave it alone, while the wife is pleased to find he is as 
attentive as ever. But when you meeta lady and gentleman in very | 
earnest discourse, the gentleman talking much, the lady listening with 
lowneast eyes, it is the symptom of an affair in progress which will 
probably end in going to church, or in producing good reasous for 
‘uing there. 


Yo 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
War Office. April 26. 

®1 Regt. of Life Gds,: Cor. J. E. Spalding, from the 9th Lgt. Drags 
+o be Cor., by pur., v. Vansittart, who rets., dated Apl, 26, IsSl. 6th 
Rect. of Deag. Gds.; Lt. J. D. Browne, to be Capt. by pur., v. Porter 
who rets.; Cornet T. E. Taylor te be Lt., by pur., v. Browne; and 
ifon. A. G. F. Jocelyn to be Cor. by pur., Vv, taylor—all dated Anl. 
5 1831. 2d Rest. ot Drags.: Ens. L. Macquarie, from the 42d F't., 
ty be Cor., by pur., v. Ricketts, prom., dated Apl. 26, 1831. 9th Regt. 
offet. Drags.: C. J. Trueman, Gent. to be Cor., by pur., v. Spalding, 
i} nointed to the 2d Regt. of Life Gds. dated Apl.26, 1831. 22d Rest. 
lot ft: Lt. D. R. Smith to be Capt. by pur., v. Jessop, who rets. ; 
| Iins. LT. S. Conway to be Li. by pur., v. Smith; and W. G. Austen, 
(ient. to be Ens., by pur., v. Conway—All dated Apl. 26, 1831. 35th 
i)o.: Lt- E. Davis to be Capt., by pur., v. Semple, prom.; and Ens. J. 
it. O. Moore to be Lt. by pur., v. Davis—both dated Apl. 26, 183 

Lo be Ens. by pur.: C. Beamish, Gent., v. Moore, dated April 28, 
1331; and C. M. Pewse, Gent., v. Alleyne, who re‘s., dated Apl. 27, 
is3l. 42d Do.: A. D. A. Steward, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Mac- 
jnarie, app. to the 2d Drags., dated Apl. 26, 1°31. 45th Do.: Ens. | 
MI. Mello to be Lt. by pur., v. Butler, prom.; J. 1. Oakley, Gent. to | 
be Ens., by pur., v. Mello—both dated Apl. 26, 1631. 46th Do: Lt. | 
DD. Stuart to be Capt. without pur., v. Edwards, dec.; Ens. J. Camp- | 
bl to be Lt., v. Stuart—both dated Apl. 1, 1831. 49th Do.: Lt. T. 
3. Reicnolds to be Capt., by pur., v. Ball, prom.: Ens. A. Marshall 








to be Lt. by pur., v. Reignolds; H. Routh, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., 
v. Marshall—all dated April 26, 1831. 56th Do.: Major H. H.| 
Prichard to be Lt.-Col. by pur., v. Barclay, who rets.: Capt. W. | 
Mitchell to be Maj., by pur., v. Prichard: Lt. C. J. Henry to be Capt. | 
Iby pur., v. Mitchell; Ens. F. T. Meech to be Lt. by pur., v. Henry; 
L.. Fraser, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Meech—all dated Ap!. 26, 1831. 
69th Do.: Brev. Lt.-Col. R. Johns, fromthe b. p. of the Ist Garrison 
Ratt., ta be Maj., v. Lord E. Hay, prom., dated April 26, 1831.—71st | 
Do. Ens. H. 'T. Beresford, to be Lt., by pur., v. Dalton, prom. R.T 
\V. L. Crickenden, gent. to be Ens., by pur , v. Beresford ; both dated 
April 26, 1831.—Rille Brigade: Staff-Asst. Surg. W. Pardy to be Asst. | 
Surg., v. W. H. Fryer, who rets. on h. p., dated April 26, 1851.—RIL. | 
Fearon, from the b. p. to be Ens. v Shaw; both dated April 26, 1831. 
Unattached.—Major Lord Edward Hay, from the 69th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant Colonel of Infantry, by purchase; Brevet Lieutenant- 


Colonel John William O’ Donoghue, from the 47th Foot, to be Lieuten- 








| went to the considerable expense to put up a 


African Corps: Ens. W. Shaw to be Lt., without pur.; and J. HL. | 


which could justify at all the application which some Tory lords made 
in the course of the day to the Home-office for a prohibition of the itlu- 
mination, on the ground that it would lead to riot and disturbance. 
‘The illumination, as we before stated, was so general—it extended in 
such various directions in and about London—it lighted up so complete- 
ly the widest streets and th® narrowest alleys in London, that it was 
impossible for any honest reformer to be dissatisfied with the prospect 
betore him. On the contrary, ever heart seemed overflowing with joy 
and gratitade. The name of the King was upon every tongue, and 


more than once in the course of the evening we heard the national an- | ; . A j 
here a notice most extensively circulated throughout the City on Wed- 
| nesday ; to this, in the firstinstance, we beg 


them for his safety chanted in rude chorus by hundreds of his subjects 


| in the streets. The first time was in Southwark, where the leader of the 
song was a poor fellow who showed his exultation by carrying six | 


lighted candles fastened on hishat; and the last time wasinthe Strand, 
where a white horse, drawing a cart, decorated with laurels and ever- 
greens, and reform banners, and illuminated with portable gas, pre- 
ceded by a large concourse of people, all joining with enthusiastic 
shouts in “God save the King.” Some vears ago events like these 
would have been hailed as the most convincing proof of a nation’s loy- 
alty, but now we should not besurprised at hearing that, like the reform 
bill which gave them birth, they ave the most decisive forerunners of 
of an approaching revolution. 

We should not be doing justice to the townships in the neighbour- 
hood otf the metropolis did we not mention that they fully participated 
in the fcclings of London. Ratcliffe, Wapping, Shadwell, Limehouse. 
and Poplar to the east of the metropolis, particularly distinguished 
themseives, as did also Newington, Lam beth, Kennington, and Brix- 
ton. At the latter place the pleasure-grounds of several gentlemen 
were illuminated by several hundreds of lamps, suspended from the 
branches of the trees 
various hues with the foliage was striking and picturesque, and excited 
great admiration among the spectators. At various places along the 
river fireworks were let olf in the course of the evening, and in most 
of the parish churches the bells rang merry pea!s, in accordance with 
the feelings of the people on this memorable and joyous occasion. 

From Blackheath all London appeared as one blaze. The principal 
illumination at Blackheath, was Grove-house (Mr. Owen’s), which, 
with the adjoining picturesque cottages, had a splendid and beautiful 


effect. The Duke of Northumberland public house, situate next to 
the Worship-street police-oflice, made a display of a very peculiar 
kind. It is the only public-house in London with that particular 


sign, and some five or six years since, Mr. Metcalfe, the proprietor, 
well-executed portrait of 
the present Duke in his robes, as he appeared at the 
the late King. Recent events, however, have made mine host ashamed 
of his sign. He isa zealous reformer, and, in order to show his dissatis- 
faction with the dictatorial conduct of the Duke. he resolved to exhibit 
his Grace, on Wednesday night, in a fuil suit of mourning. © The gilt 
frame of the portrait was accordingly covered with black, the coronet 
with erape, and the star and garter all eraced by badges of the sams 
material, while the mournful predicament in which his Grace stood, 
strikingly contrasted with the lights and branches of laurel displayed 
from every window of the house. 

[The Morning Herald, Courier, Globe, and other papers, utter si- 
milar opinions. The following articles, which exhibit the other side 
of the question, are from the opposition prints. ] 

From the Morning Post. 
Muminations for Reform.—The atrocious project of a second illumi- 


The effect produced by the mixture of their | _ : : * 

’ | stood what it means, proceeded in a sort of military array through the 
| streets—thronged with neutralized policemen, directed, as we are told. 
not to interfere—and proceeded to break all the windows which were 
| not illuminated. At Northumberland House the work of destruction 
; commenced, and such was the outrage and confusion that the Duchess 
|of Northumberland was compelled to postpone a party. at which were 


late coronation of | 
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nation, under the immediate auspices of our good and wise Lord Mayor, 
took place on Wednesday night ; and as was naturally to be expected, 
the revolutionists, for whose gratification the revolting scene was got 
up, did not fail to avail themselves of the occasion to wreak their ven- 
geance on all who did not countenance the design. Various houses in 
different directions were assailed by the Majesty of the People, and the 
work of demolition was extensively inflicted on the peaceable and 
loyal subjects who could not outrage their feelings by yielding to the 
mandates of a riotous rabble. The dense mobs who for more than 
four hours obstructed the street in front of our office, and with hide- 
ous yells and the most disgusting expressions wreaked their wretched 
spite on the windows of the house, excited more of our pity than our 
indignation. Incapable of reasoning themselves, and taught by their 
wily instigators to cry out, parrot-like, the word Liberty, while they 
deny all :reedom of opinion or action to others, they know no argu- 
ment but the destruction of the property of those who venture to differ 
from the notionsinstilled into them by their designing flatterers. That 
savage thirst for destruction they were only prevented trom gratifying 
to the full extent in the present mstance by the unceasing exertions of 
the new police. At the west end of the town the Senior United Ser- 
vice Club, the University Club, and the Atheneum paid the forfeit ot 
their windows for daring to intimate an opinion. Numerous houses in 
St. James’s street, Regent-street, and others met with the same fate. 
Vociferous mobs continued to parade the town and alarm the peacea- 
ble inhabitants till a late hour; and for all the confusion and mischief 
they occasioned, as well as for the move serious evils that might have 
resulted; those persons are deeply responsible who afforded opportuni- 
ty and held forth encouragement to the commission of outrage. As to 
the very extensive illumivation of Wednesday night being taken as an 
expression of public opinion, the idea is preposterous. Tho lighted 
houses, in the proportion of at least a hundred to one, displayed can- 
dles only, and as many more merely single rows of lamps. If such 
demonstrations were expressions of teeling, they might evidently have 
been put forth with equal facility on Monday, since they required only 
a few hours in preparation. 'The delay of two days was judicious, and 
was turned to good account by the terrorists. The criminal conduct 
of the Lord Mayor, in causing the peace of the metro; clis to be dis- 
turbed and property to be demolished to the amount of thousands, by 
his atrocious order to illuminate on Wednesday, will not, we hope and 
irust, be suffered to pass unnoticed or uupunished. Is it to be endured, 
that the chief Magisprate of the first city in the world, whether he be 
fool or knave, should be at liberty thus to endanger the lives and ex- 
pose to destruction the property of his Majesty’s peaceable subjects, 
merely for the self-indulgence of a pretended political feeling? No; 
it cannot and must not be. We shail bring him to the bar of publie ius- 
tice to «nswer for his atrocious conduct; he is legally responsible for 
the destructive consequences of an event, purely of his own producing, 
and the inevitable effects of which he could not but clearly foresee ; 
yet so far from making any attempt to protect the peaceable citizens 
against outrage, the order issued on the occasion had a tendency com- 
pletely the reverse; for the police were forbidden otherwise to inter- 
tere on the occasion than to keep the way clear for carriages. Was 
| such conduct on the part of a chief Magistrate ever before witnessed 
in this or any other country? And shall such unprecedented erimi- 
nality be permitted to be unpunished? Forbid it reason—forbid it com 
mon justice. A public meeting should be called to give expression to 
the feelings of just abhorrence so universal on the occasion. A Court 
of Aldermen will, we hope, be speedily held for the purpose of disclaim- 
ing and censuring the gross tnisconduet of the man who, unfortunately 
for the city, isat present pleced at the head of that bigh!y respectable 
body of magistrates. All the sufferers by his criminal conduct must 
apply for redress, if it be only for the purpose of enabling the several 
hundreds to inflict pecuniary punishment upon the public offender foi 
the injury he has so wantonly caused to be inflicted upon the people ; 
and above all, we rely upon the good sense of our Sc vereign not to 
submit to the degradation of accepting the dinner invitation of a man 
of low and mischievous faction, who, in his Radical mania, does pot 
reser cae endanger the personal safety and property of his Majesty's 
yest subryect:. 




















From the John Bull, 

It rarely falls to the lot of an English Journalist to record a scene o! 
irnorance, wantonness, riot and confusion, prepared and got up under 
the anthority and regulation of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department and the Lord Mayor of London. 

Such a sight was to be scen on Wednesday; when by the orders, 


{and under the sanction, of these “ potent, grave, and venerable” mac 


nates of the land, the streets of the metropolis were delivered up to the 


rabble, the houses of the peaceable inhabitants declared ina state of 


siexe, and the thieves and incendiaries within the bills of mortalits 

turned adrift to commit all sorts of outrages, under the soothing pro 

wise of not being interrupted or interfered with. . 
That we speak only the truth we proceed to show, by presenting 


a gto call publie attention :— 
ILLUMINATION. 


“'The Lord Mayor gives notice that on the present occasion of ge- 


/neral rejoicing, the City police have orders to confine their care to 


keeping the carriage ways free, and that therefore they cannot be ex- 
pected to protect the premises cf such persons as shall be so disrespect- 


| ful to public opinion as to torm an exception to the general conduct ex 


pected from tree citizens. 


‘‘N.B. The county police have the same orders. 

‘“ Bourne, Printer, Clerkenwell-creen.”’ 

While thivsummons to battle was spreading itself in the city, seve 
ral noblemen and gentlemen proceeded to Lord Melbourne, in ordei 
to claim the protection of the police from the Government. The re 
ception they met with was anything but satisfactory ; and the result o} 


| that interview will be a call, on the meeting of Parliament, for the pro 


duction of Lord Melbourne's directions to the force placed by Act ot 


| Parliament at his disposal, for the protection of the inhabitants of Wes( 


minster and its environs. 
A desperate mob, who cared as little about Reform as they ur 


7 . 
1aer- 


expected all the branches of the Royal Family. excepttheir Majesties 
lest they should be exposed to the unchecked licentionsness of a law 


| les rabble; the Noble Lady having, moreover, been selected as the 


governness of our future Sovereign, and whose known principles 
therefore, may be supposed to be in accordance with the real and genu 
ine feelings of those by whom her Grace has been appoinjed. 

The Union Club—wrapt in resolute darkness—was next assailed 
land searcely a window remained whole in its extensive fronts—the 





| United Service Club then attracted the mob anger. and the eailant vc 
teraas who had fought and bled for their country, saw with unconcern 

ithe savage outrages of the friends of Reform, while they sinashed every 

‘pane of glass within their reach. The United Service C!lnb allowed 

| the broken windows to remain unmended. that like honourable wound 
gained in more active service, they might exhibit to the public the fol- 
jlowing day the determination by which that most valuable and im- 

ortant community had been guided. 

The Athen#um next suffered for its resolution; the Guards Club 
|also was martvred, and Crockford’s splendid windows fell victims to 
‘the rabble. The fact, however, that none of the clubs illuminated, is 
|a most convincing one—some men, for the sake of their families, con- 

sented to light up their dwelling-houses scantily, but in the Clubs their 
detestation of the measure was evinced; and when it is recollected 
j that the Clubs of London embody by far the greatest portion of rank, 
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wealth, and intelligence, in the country, the universal resolution to ex- 
hibit a marked opposition to the revolutionary measure now proposed, 
is highly satisfactory, and extremely cheering to the lovers of the King 
and Constitution. 

That the miscreants, acting under the sufferance of Lord Melbourne 
and Lord Key, were led to the different points of attack by well-dis- 
ciplined and well-informed guides, there can be little doubt—the 
houses of Lord Falmouth, of Lord Jersey, of the Duke of Newcastle, 
of the Duke of Gloucester, of the Duke of Wellington—in which lay 
the corpse of the late Duchess—of Lord Londonderry, of the Bishop 
of London ; all these were attacked and destroyed, as far as the 
means at hand presented themselves to the people—the Duke of 
Wellington outraged by the mob—The Bishop of London outraged 
by the mob--a man whose earnest exertions for the spiritual benefits of 
the people, have been little less meritorious than the more splendid 
achievements of the illustrious Prince of Waterloo;—that the resi- 
dence of those who have contributed to raise the country in the scale 
of nations--that the hero who, after nearly half a century's service, has, | 
himself unconquered, obtained tothe nation an honourable peace of 
itteen years—that his house—sacred, not by his victories alone—not | 
alone by the greatness of his mind, the valour of his heart, the noble- | 
ness of his nature, or the immeasurable extent of his victories—but by 
the solemn visitation of death itself, should be attacked and violated, 
under the sanction of Lord Viscount Melbourne and Mr. Key, the sta- 
tioner, seems—if we did not know the fact—incredible. 

The illumination was to celebrate the dissolution of Parliament—If 
that dissolution of Parliament had not been permitted, the Ministers 
were beaten andannihilated, It is clear, therefore, that in celebrating 
the dissolution, the people proclaim the wretched state of the Whigs, 
who were so reduced and so defeated, that nothing but the dissolution 
— have given them the least chance of remaining one day longer 
in omce. 

It should be clearly understood that the Hundred of Ossulston 
must pay for all the damage done to Westminster and its liberties ; that 
the claim must be made within seven days of the mischief ; and that it is 
necessary to commence the proceedings against some individual in of- 
Jiice. In the present case, the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment is the person most prominent. 





—>——- 
The Dissolutiou—From,the John Bull. 

The tri-coloured ministry have filled the measure of their boldness 
‘yy dissolving Parliament—and tne measure, of their ignorance, vio- 
‘ence, and folly, in the mode ia which they perpetrated that act. 

We do not quarrel with the dissolution itself—i is an exercise ot 
the Royal preroeative, and however much we may lament the time 
and circumstances—and for those we, with Sir Robert Peel, hold the 
Ministers to be deeply and capitally responsible—still we shall not 
follow the example of those revolutionary Ministers in endeavouring 
to impair any part of the just rights of the crown: and moreover, we 
are firmly convinced that every object the Ministers can have had in 
advising this dissolution will be defeated. We boldly foretel, that 
although the radicals may, in particular places, increase their numbers, 
the Ministers, if we can venture to distinguish them from the Kadivats 
will find theirs diminished. 

The country sees very clearly that Lord John Russel’s Bill has 
divided the country into two parties—those who wish to maintain, 
and those who desire to overturn, the Constitution, and all the elec- 
tions will take one or other of these colours. The friends of King, 
f,ords, and Commons are on one side—the friends of a republic, on 
the other. 

The Ministry and their adherents profess to belong to an interme- 
diate party. who fancy that they can blow up half the magazine with- 
out igniting the rest. If they are sincere in believing such an absurdi- 
ty, the approaching elections will undeceive them; we promise them 
that whatever changes may be made in the House, not one member 
vill be returned on this latter principle; and we are convinced that 
when Parliament shall be re-assembled, the Ministry, ay a Ministry, 
will find itself in a decided minority, and more incapabie (if that be 
possible) than they lately were, of carrying on the business of the 
country. 

Inthe debate in the House of Lords, with closed doors, on Thursday, 
Lord Mansfield gave the heartless charlatan who ocepies the highest 
station in the country, a moral chastisement, much more severe than 
any he has ever corporeally received; and smarting under such an 
infliction, we were not surprised at seeing the victim exhibit such ex- 
traordinary irregularities as were played off, previous to the appear- 
ance of his Majesty in the House of Lords. 

We are informed that they are wholly unprecedented—we hope it 
is true—for more shuffling and unworthy proceeding than the news- 
papers attribute to the Ministerial Lords, we never before heard of ; 
but the most extraordinary of all these extraordinary circumstances is, 
(hat the newspapers in their reports, make the Lord High Chancellor 
of England assert from his place on the woolsack, with the great seal 
of England in his hand, a flagrant and notorious falschood. His Lord- 





ship, in one of those pantomime appearances which he seems to have | 


made, now running behind the scene, and now bolting on the stage 
again, is reported to have stated that Parliament was dissolved because 
the House of Commons had refused the supplies ! 

if the Newspapers are correct in attributing this statement to Lord 
Chancellor Brougham, and if that personage did make the assertion, 
we have him. He, at least, whatever other Ministers may be, wili be 
in the next Parliament, and there he will have to answer for this ground- 
less assertion, at a time when no Park guns shall fire, to drown the 
voices of his accusers, and no Court Pageantry burst into the [louse of 
Lords to afford prevaricating Ministers a short-lived respite from pub- 
lic indignation. 

‘These are strong terms, but we use them advisedly, because the 
words attributed to Lord Brougham could hardly have been out of his 
Lordship’s mouth, when his sacred Majesty, ina speech from the 
Throne, solemnly and distinctly confirmed, what indeed the whole world 
knew before, that Parliament was dissolved, for the purpose of taking 
sense of the country upon the subject of Parliamentary Reform, and, with 
equai solemnity and distinctness, thanked the House of Commons for the 
supplies which they had furnished for the public service. 


THe Alvion. 





proach had not been drowned by a burst of indignation from the im- 
mense majority of one of the fullest Houses ever seen. 

We have been informed that the sight at this moment was one of the 
most interesting and exciting that ever was beheld. ‘The firm and col- 
lected dignity of the Speaker—the manly and imposing tone and atti- 
tude of Sir Robert Peel—the gloomy, distracted, and shrinking impo- 
tence of the Ministers, and the burst of enthusiasm from the constitu- 
tional representatives of the people, formed a scene of greater interest 
than ever had occurred within those walls since the last time that pro- 
fligate demagogues had attempted to decimate the House of Com- 
mons. 

But, thank Heaven, although their measures would probably pro- 
duce the same results, our Ministers are no Cromwells—they seemed 
very well disposed to treatthe Mace as a bauble, but they want strength 
as well as spite; aud their genius stood rebuked before the authority 
of the Speaker. 

During the whole Session they have exhibited so much ignorance, 
such want of informatiou, and such penury of talents, that they have 
been at once pitiable and ridiculous. Of the Cabinet, only two, 
Lord Palmerston and Sir James Graham, have even attempted spcech- 
es. and better it had been for them had they remained silent ; for their 
efforts were in the last degree wretched both in manner and matter. 
Night after night has the Treasury bench sat in dumb dismay, unable 
to defend any proposition of their own, unable to move one single step 
iu public business, and they have now actually disolved Purliament without 
having passed onc single Bill except the Regency and Civil-List Bills, 
which had been prepared, and the first of them introduced by their prede- 
cessors, before they leit office in the beginning of November last 

All the supplies which the Ministers proposed have been voted under 
approbation of Mr. Goulburn; their increase of the army and navy 
has been ratified, after it had receivcd the sanctlon of Sir Robert Peel; 
but we are informed that they have not passed half the votes of the 
year, and that large departments of the Public Services have not, or, 
at least, cannot, legally have received the sums neccssaay either for 
the maintenance of persons, the payment of Bills, or the purchase of 
materials. We believe the Judges of the land are at this moment, at 
the mercy of the Treasury for their salaries; the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates have not been touched, and we belicve the Colonial Estimates 
are inthe same condition. How all these various and important 
interests are to be managed, we profess ourselves unable to guess; and, 
to crown all, the sudden dissolution of Parliament has prevented the 
passing of an Appropriation Act for the legal application of the sup- 
plies which have been already voted. 

If the Appropriation Act, which is annually passed to embody and 
legalize all votes of supply which may have been passed in the Session, 
be notacomplete farce—if it had any meaning or effect whatsoever, 
the Ministers are ina most serious and awful predicament, and the 
country is reduced toa state of difficulty and peril, unparalleled, we 
believe, since the revolution. 


(From the Morning Herald: ) 

The King, in exercising his just prerogative to dissolve Parliament, has 
given an unquestionable proof of his sincerity in the cause of reform. Had he 
beon cemtant ta prorogue the Houses bv commission, the act would have re- 
futed the slanderous reports which the supporters and advocates of a corrupt 
system of representation disseminated to his prejudice, as being a monarch ca- 
pable of disappointing, at the most eventful crisisof the country’s destinies, the 
reasonable expectations of his subjects. His going in person to execute that 
most important office is more than a refutation of such calumnious assertions 
—it is a rebuke of their authors. It is also a renewed pledge to his faithful 
people of his Majesty’s earnest determination to consummate the great work 
of political regeneration which, under his royal auspices, has been so happily 
begun. 

His Majesty has not only vindicated the honour and dignity of the Crown— 
he has done his duty to the country. It remains for the country to give effect 
to the wishes of a patriot King by doing its duty to itself. Its destinies, as far 
as they depend on human efforts, are now in its own hands. The people are 
now called upon, wherever they have a voice in the return of representatives, 
to exercise with wisdom, discernment, and integrity, that great privilege. They 
are called upon, by every sense of duty which they owe themselves and their 
children, to seize the present opportunity of securing the peaceable triumph of 
their constitutional rights, by sending men into Parliament who shall stand 
pledged to the great measure of reform, which is calculated to fix the throne 
upon a firmer basis than ever, while it restores the energies of a free constitu- 
tion. If they lose the present opportunity, it may be long indeed before such 
another occurs. Witha most popular King, and his Ministers favourable to an 
extensive and efficient plan of reform, nothing can prevent the complete success 
of the people but their being false to themselves. Let each man exert himself 
as if the fate of the country were involved in his individual exertions, for on 
the ensuing elections, depend the future fame, happiness, strength, and pros- 
perity of this good empire. 

Great will be the moral impression that will pervade the country, from the 
prompt and energetic act of William the Fourth, in dissolving a parliament hos- 
tile to reform, and elected under the auspices of the late admiuistration. The 
royal motto, ‘“* Dieu et mon droit”? is applicable to the contest in which the 
people are now engaged, and should be inscribed on their banners. By estab- 
lishing the right af a free representation, they will save the Crown as well as 
the country from the power of an oligarchy that has casually domineered over 
the prerogative of the one, and the liberties of the other. 


From the Standard. 

The scene of excitement and confusion whieh prevailed in both Houses of 
Parliament yesterday was us extraordinary and unprecedented as the occasion 
of it. Lord Mansfield’s speech will be written inthe hearts of all true friends 
of the country, and reflect eternal honour on hismemory. The effect produced 
by his last sentence on those who caught it, amidst the noise and disorder 
which prevailed, was truly sublime. ** God save the Crown,” he said, with 
atone and emphasis to which no description can do justice, as William the 
Fourth, with the Crown upon his head, approached the throne of his fathers. 
The only emphasis laid byhis Majesty upon any part of the speech was on the 





June 4, 


the firmness and bravery of the citizens of Warsaw, an 
that, under the conduct of General Kruckowiecki, they me ‘defend 
the city to the utwost against any hostile attack. 

After this letter was read some of the principal persons addressed 
the citizens, who declared they were ready to exert themselves to the 
utmost. 

The head quarters of the Commander-in-Chief, which on the 7th 
were still at Siennica, were on the 14th at Jendrejow. 

The last official report from General Skraynecki is from that place 
and of that date; it begins with a particular accout of the events of 
the last April, and of the advance by way of Minsk to Siennica, and 
then proceeds to the action of the 10th near Iganie, and ascribes the 
victory to the Poles, estimating the loss of the Russians at about 5,000 
men, of whom the half are prisoners. j 

The Russian 98th Regiment, which consisted after the battle of 460 
men, is stated to have been cut off from the army and to have been 
obliged to surrender with its officers and baggage. The General esti- 
mates the loss of the Poles at 400 men. 

Of the unsuccessful attack of our troops upon Siedlec, our journals 
give no particulars, contenting themselves with observing that in Sied- 
lec, which the Poles could not take, there were all the Russian heavy 
artillery, and a strong garrison. 

The Polish head-quarters were still at Jendrejow, beyond Kalazin 
on the way to Seidlec. Inthe Russian, as well as in the Polish army. 
frequent movements took place, and a decisive battle was daily ex 
pected. 


General Dwernicki in Volhynia.—General Dwernicki, whom the Ger- 
man Journals have so often announced as lost, who, with his whole 
corps, was surrounded by the Russian Generais De Witt, Keuts, and 
Rudiger, though neither of them dared to attack him, and he whom the 
Field Marshal menaced to destroy in each of his reports, has entered 
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the 10th and 11th current. 

The entry of General Dwernicki into Vothynia, promises us great 
advantages: it will be the signal of insurrection for all the Russo-Po- 
lish provinces ; and it will ensure us besides great supplies of provisoins 
Voihynia was the Magazine for the army of the Field-Marshal, who had 
already obtained from it a considerable transport of corn. Nothing 
resisted the entrance of our General; fie is said now to be at Dubno. 
and that on the road he routed some detachments of the enemy. Eve- 
ry body is arming; already several squadrons are ready to march 
You can form no idea of the enthusiasm of the inhabitants. who at 
every step arrive to crowd the ranks of our brave men. For the last 
half century our brethren of Samogitia, of Volhynia, of Podolia, and 
of the Ukraine, have groaned under the weight of servitude, and of « 
hostile occupation. Nineteen long years have passed since the in- 
habitants beyond the Bug have seen for once the Polish lance Dwer 
nicki showed them again our victorious phalanxes bearing the standard 
of Liberty. 


Warsaw, April 19. 
The following is a report of the General-in-Chief, Skryuecki, dated Head- 
quarters at Jendrzejow, near Kalufzyn, April 17, ten o'clock, A.M. :— 
“On the 9th inst. General Pinabel, wlth imposing forces, especialy in artil- 
Cry, attacked at Wengrow Gen, Andrychiewicz, who commanded the van 
guard of Gen* Uminski, advanemg trom Stanislow. Gen. Andrychiewicz, atte 
an obstinate resistance, retired from Wengrow over the River Liwiec “On the 
following day the combat was renewed. Gen. Andrychiewicz although two of 
his ammunition wagons fell by mistake into the hands of the Russias: "a 
tained his position, On the 10th, Gen. Uminski arrived with his corps 
the Liwicc in the presence of the enemy, attacked him, took Wengrow an 
penetrated as far as Sokelow. The Russians, who in consequence of our : d. 
vantages had left the Vistula and concentrated themselves on the road to Sie 1. 
liec, thinking their communication line by Granna to Bialystoek in danger =. 
tached against General Umin ski, five regiments of infantry, a division of atone 
diers, a battalion of sappers, 2 regimen’s of cavalry, and two batteries of arti!- 
lery. Before so imposing a force, Gen. Uminski was obliged to retire over the 
Liwiec, and occupied with two companies the entrenchment thrown up bef 
the bridges, which the enemy attacked with great violence. Gen Uninc 
ordered the first Regiment of Hussars to pass the Liwiec at the ferry ag 
Grodzick, and fall upon the six squadrons of cavalry stationed ‘aoves Ti 
regiment executed this order, dispersed the enemy’s cavalry, killed $0 men of 
took 220 prisoners, together wite 290 horses, At Liw, however as the oe ae 
pont war attacked by increasing forces. Uminski thought it prudent 4 ive 
way, and ordered it to be abandoned. Upon this occasion Major Chiewski 
with about fiftv men, mostly wounded, were taken prisoners, : On that day the 
corps of Gen. Uminski had 2 officers and 160 privates killed, and 305 aan ‘d d 
On the 16th, Gen. Uminski again captured Wengrow, took back from 7 sg 4 
my 40 wounded Polish prisoners, and convinced himself of the great loss om 
tained by the enemy on the preceding day. The number of wounded found 91 
Wengrow amounts to 400 men, among whom are found Lieut. Col Tille, of the 
Sappers, a Major, and four other officers. He also picked np on: field . 
battle 100 stand of arms, and found divers stores in the town of Wensrow : Aji 
the right bank of the Vistula is cleared of the enemy. The corps of Gentes, 
Pack and Sierawski have already passed the river, and have advanced into th 
Palatinates of Podlachin and Lublin, where they have captured the mngesie 
of the enemy. Gen, Dwernicki, who, owing to the badness of the pee. ‘1 a 
continued for some time near Zamosk, sought to deceive the enemy by ady ona 
ing upon Zwieczyniec, towards the Vistula; whilst he, in the meanwhile, col- 
lected provisions at Janow and Turobin. In this he perfectly succeeded, as i! 
is even avowed by the report of Marshal Diebitsch. Gen. Dwernicki ho’ v- 
ever, during his stay at Zamonk, supplied the fortress with provisions, con 
pleted the garrison, and reinforced his own corps with a great number of th mon 
teers, who came from all quarters. At length, as soon as the roads permitted 
it, he marched to the Bug, dispersed the corps stationed near the river anc 
made some prisonees: after which he passed the river with his whole coy 18 ” 
The Commander-in-Chief adds that encounters with the a eg ‘he ¢ 
already taken place in Volhynia, and that many inhabitants of the conntry had 
gone to meet the corps of Gen. Dwernicki, whose last reports were dispatche é 
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word “appear.” What his Majesty’s feelings may have been we know not. 
With those of at least four-fifths of his hereditary councillors, a sensation of 
pity was mingled with a constitutional and personal veneration. May God, in- 
deed, the God of our fathers, save him from the snares which his own familiar 
friends and servants whom he trusted, have laid for him! 

The dictatorial, the arrogant, and the disrespectful manner evinced by the 
Lord Chancellor, has not been equalled since the day when Cromwell dissolved 
his parliament: and the impression of reverencegfor the King, whose preroga- 
tive he announced, contrasted strangely with the disgust occasioned by his 
minister’s manner of making that announcement. With indecorous haste his 
lordship rushed from the Painted Chamber into the house, interrupted Lord 
Mansfield, nearly overturned Lord Shaftesbury, and, after stating that parlia- 
ment was to be dissolved because “ in an unprecedented manner” it had stopped 
his Majesty’s supplies, he rudely turned his back upon their lordships. With 





But there is another contradiction to the alleged statement of Lord 
s}rougham, even more powerful than the sacred voice of the King— 
the evidence of fa:ts—no supply has been refused, nay, they have 
been alleranted with a degree of facility unprecedented in the annals of 


the House of Commons—not only, therefore, do we give the reporters of | 


Lord Broucham’s speech the lie direct, as to stopping the supplies, but 

we challenge them to shew any Session of Parliament since the Revo- 
ition, in which the opposition have so candidly and so readily granted 
very vote of supply which the Ministry proposed 

Amongst the Ministry in the House of Commons, there was no man 
mad enough to attempt any allegation of this sort; nor was it possible 
that the Speaker of that House should be induced to run in and out 
of the Chair, and to skip backwards and forward, for the purpose of 
interrupting, or rather, silencing the debates. That eminent and ex- 
cellent person exhibited, in the last moments of this Parliamert, the 

ane dignified propriety, the same gentlemanlike impartiality, the 
sa’n® constitutional spirit, which have marked the course of his whole 
public career. 

We could expatiate with pleasure on the character and conduct of 
(he Speaker of the House of Commons; but we shall content our- 
selves by summing up all praise in one line, that they have been the 
verv reverse of those which the newspapers attribute to the Speaker 
of the House of Lords! 

But, what was the result of this propriety and impartiality on the 
part of the Speaker? Why, that the Ministers exhibited an unheard 
of example af iadecorens and impropriety—and, it would seem, would 
have ventured directly to insult the Chair, if the first accents of re- 


the people of England it now rests to shield us from the conqueryrs. If true 
to themselves, all may yet end well; if false, farewe!! Crown—church—state 
—peerage—public faith—and national honour. 

—_—— 


POLISH ACCOUNTS. 

Warsaw, April 17th.—The Polish Courier says that a change will 
soon take place in our Ministry. The Polish General, Stainislaus 
| Szymanowski, died here on the 14th. 
| The Polish Gazette reports that the Russian Gnards upon the Bug 
are now effecting their junction with the army of Field Marshal Die- 

bitsch. 

The Warsaw Courier contains the following :— 

“On the 14th, there was an action of Sucha, near Sceglo. Our 
cavalry is said to have fallen in with the Cossacks in the forest; and it 
is also said that the Fourth Regiment of Infantry has distinguished it- 
self in an action there; but we have no accurate accounts of this bat- 

| tle. —On the same day General Uwinsky is said to have had another bat 
| tle, near Wengrow, with the enemy, who was reinforced by fresh 
troops, and the battle was very obstinate. It is said that on our side 
| the first infantry regiment of Pagers tn particular, and the 20th new 
|regiment of infantry, which was in a preceding engagement, distin- 


guished themselves: the latier regiment, however, is said to have suffer- | 


ed very severely in the action on Thursday, but notwithstanding, to 
have contributed to a new advantage over the enemy.” 

On the 14th, a letter was received here from the General-in Chief, to 
the Governor of Warsaw, in which he says that in case he should have 
to go a greater distance in pursuit of the euemy, he shall depend on 





from three miles beyond the Bug. In addition to this imtellig nee, the Con 
mande -in-Chief also communicates a report from Gen. Andrychrewiecz, i 
which it is stated, that, “on the side of the Russians, after tbe bloody combat: 
on the Liwiec, the Russian aid-de-camp Prince Holstein, 30 officers, and 80 
privates, remained at Sokolow. According to the report of the prisoners ] 
loss of the Russians is computed at 3,000 men.” ’ es 
RUSSIAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNTS. 

Berlin, April 22.—Our State Gazette contains the following article : 

“From the Russian Head Quarters. , 

April 14.—*“ Field Marshal Count Diebitsch transferred his head-quarters « 
the LOth, to Siedlec, where the whole Russian army is now anited The o , 
my had avoided the attack at al! points, and the badness of the roads had po 
tinued to make rapid movements impossible; and as such large ctanactelad i 
| troops could not find sustenance in a country already exhausted, the Russia 
| — judged it best to effect his union with the corps of Gens, Rosen an 

anien. 

“This has been done, and the operations will be now recommenced. 

“On the 14th, the first division of grenadiers attacked the enemy on the |: 
bank of the Liwiec, and drove him to the other side, with a loss of 200 prison 
ers and as many killed and wounded. - ee . 
| To-morrow we shall be able to give more detailed accounts of the who! 
| course of the Russian operations.” aaa 
| [The following is the account above referred to.] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











* April 16.—According to the last accounts the speedy passage of the mai 
army was to be expected in order to lead to a quick termination of the war 
All the preparations were made for this purpose, when from the accounts of th 
great strength of the enemy’s troops that had marched out of Warsaw, it seen 
ed probable that the decisive blow might be struck against them. The Field 

| Marshal therefore proceeded on the 4th April, with the Ist corps of afentrs 
| the 3d corps of cavalry, the Lithuaman corps of the guards, and the great 
| part of the corps of Grenadiers towards Zelechow, and pushed forward. hi 
| vanguard against the enemy, who every where retreated to before Latowie 
where the Zwillerback and the marshy grounds near it form very difficult defiles 
The main army would have followed this movement had not the great difficul! 
of procuring subsistence obliged the Commander-in-Chief to bring it nearer 
its supplies, for which purpose it was concentrated on the 10th, near Lucko 
and an advanced -guard, under Prince Gortschakoff, pushed forward to Slocz: 
which joined the army again at Denbe. The enemy proceeded, by for¢ 
marches, parallel with the causeway towards Siedlec; and General Seiwet 
sought to check this movement with the brigade of hussars andthe Lithuania 
regiment of Hulans under his command. When the Poles had, about nox 
approached the Muchawiec, they attacked, in close column, General Ros: 
The Russian cavalry remained near Iganie, on the left bank of the stream, 
protect the retreat of Gen. Rosen’s vanguard, which was at Jagnodna, on t! 
causeway. The third brigade of the first division defended the bridge over th 
Muchawicc, on the Serolzyn read. Ou the approach of the vanguard, a poJ 
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of it wasdetached, under Gen. Faesi, to take the enemy in flank. The action 


continued till seven in the evening ; several charges of are and repeated 
attacks with the bayonet, protected by the artillery, checked the attack of the 
enemy, and compelled him to retreat. The Russian troops took up a strong po~ 
sition, and erected batteries to command the bridge. As the Field~Marshal 
could not suppose that the enemy would again attempt the passage, on the fol- 
lowing morning he directed the main body of the army towards Siedlec ; the 
Poles, however, did not accept the battle, but retreated in the night of the 10th 
towards Kuluszyn and ua, and the vanguard followed them immediately 
to Mingosch, General Thieman observes the country between the Vistula, the 
Wieprz, and the causeway of Warsaw. Gen. Gerstinszweig has occupied 
Kosk, and General Ougrumoff was to occupy Winzgraw, and maintain the 
communication with our left flank. General Umiensky retired upon the 2d 
with his corps towards Pultusk, and General Sacken was ordered to watch the 
pane th movements, after being relnforced by the regiments of Hulans of the 
gu However, information was soon received that the Poles had preserved 
a bridge at Starryzambel; which circumstance induced the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael to form a detachment under General Bisham, to which the corps of 
Sacken also belonged, to observe the country between the Narew and the Bug. 
"The detachment set out on the 5th towards Wyszkow, but did not_meet with 
the enemy, who, on hearing Of his approach, retreated over the Bug and the 
Narew, at Staryzambel, and broke down the bridge. The object of this expe- 
dition being completely attained, the corps of the guards went into cantonments 
in the province of Augustowo, in order to preserve the tranquillity of the coun- 
try, and the corps of Sacken was stationed at Ostrolenka. 

On the left om General Sierowski, with a corps of 6,000 men, crossed the 
Vistula on the 7th and 8th April, at Rachow and Josefow, and General Kreutz 
sent word that he would collect his corps together, and attack Dweenicki, who, 
as he supposed, would attempt to retreat over the Vistula. But at the same 
time a report from Gen. Rudiger announced that Dwernicki had passed the 
Bug between Uscilug and Latowiez. General Rudiger concentrated his troops 
at Targowice, and called in the 3d brigade of the LOth division and Hussar re- 
giment of the Prince of Orange to join him, by which means he would be 
strong enough to attack Dwernecki, while Gen. Kreutz has given orders to pur- 
sue him as closely as possible, and Gen. Demidof will endeavour to interrupt! 
his communication with Zamose. , 

General Ougrumotf, who, with the first division of grenadiers, had to clear 
the country on the right wing, but without passing the Lieviec, fell in yesterday 
morning with the corps of Uminsky, which had taken upa position on the mght 
bank opposite to the village of Liw, and had here erected a tcte du-pont. The 
brigade of carabineers, vigorously attacked the enemy, routed him, got posses- 
sion of the works, and passed the river at the same time with him. By this 
brilliant success the Russian troops had already got in possession of several of 
the enemy’s cannon, when a sudden attack from a mass of Polish Cavalry 
obliged the Russians to abandon their prize, and fall back upon their infantry, 
which repulsed every attack. Between 300 and 400 prisoners were taken, 
among whom is a Lieut.-Col. of the Ist Regiment of Ciasseurs. The loss of 
the enemy must have been very great, particularly from the destructive fire of 
the Russian artillery, which expended almost all its ammunition. On the side 
of the Russians a few hundred men were killed and wounded, among whom 1s 
Captain Livoti, Aid-de-Camp of the Field Marshal, who has received a slight 
wound in the foot [Since this check the enemy appears to have directed his 
principle force towards Kaluszn,] and General Ougrumoff, who is not permitted 
to pass the Lieviec afier him, remains in his position, and raises the works 
thrown up by the enemy. 


— DP - 
THE NEW COLO.1AL TRADE ACT. 
ANNO PRIMO GULIELMLIV. REGIS. 
CHAP. XXIV. 
\n act toamend an Act of the Sixth Year of His late Majesty, to 
regulate the Trade of the British Possessions Abroad. 
[22d April 1831. ] 
6 G. 4. c. 114. Repeal of Duties upon the importation of Corn, Sc. into 
British Possessions in America; ; 

Whereas by an Act passed in the Sixth Year ot His late Majesty’s 
Reign, intituled An Act to regulate the Trade of the British Possessions 
Abroad, and by subsequent Acts made and passed to alter and amend 
the said Act, certain Duties of Customs are imposed on Articles ot 
Foreign Production when imported or brought into the British Posses- 
sions in America: And whereas it is expedient to repeal some oi the said 
Duties, and to alter or vary others of them; be it therefore enacted by 
the Kings, most Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice and Con- 
sent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this pre- 
sent Parliament Assembled, and by the authority of the same, that from 
and after the fifteenth day of April one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-ofre, so much of the seid Acts as imposes sey Duty in Guy af the 
British Possessions in America, upon the Importation or briaging in of 
Corn or Grain unground, or of Meal or Flour not made of Wheat, or of 
Bread or Biscuit, or of Rice, or of Live Stock, Shall be and the same 
ishereby Repealed. 

Of Wheat Flour, &c., into Canada. 

II. And be it further enacted, that so much of any of the said Acts 
as imposes any duty in the Provinces o. Upper or Lower Canada upon 
the Imporration or bringing in cf wheat Flour, or of Beef, Pork, 
Hams, or Bacon, or of Wood or Lumber, shall be and the same is 
hereby repealed. 

Of Wood or Lumber into Nova Scotia, ec. 

Ill. And be it further enacted that so much of any of the said Acts 
as imposes any Duty, in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, or Prince Edward's 
Island, upon Wood or Lumber, shall be and the same is hereby re- 
pealed. 

And of Wheat Flour, &c. from the British Possessions in N. America 
into the West Indies, &c. 

IV. And be it further enacted, that so much of any of the said Acts 
as imposes any Duty, in the British Possessions on the Continent of 
South America, or in the West Indies, or in the Bahama or Bermuda 
{slands, upon Wheat Flour, or upon Beef, Pork, Hams, or Bacon, or 
upon Wood or Lumber, when imported from any of the British Pos- 
sessions in North America, shall be and the same is hereby repealed. 
Duties of importation from any foreign Country into the West Indices, &c. 

V. And be it further enacted, that upon the Importotion from any 
Foreign Country into the British Possessions, on the Continent of 
South America or in the West Indies or into the Bahama or Bermuda 
Islands, of the Articles mentioned in the following Table, there shall 
be raised, levied, collected, and paid unto his Majesty the several tem- 
porary additional Duties as the same are set forth in the said Table; 

that is to say,) Table of Additional Duties. 


Tye Avion. 


the elections is indiscribable. The enthusiasm for Reform, the ilumina- 
tions for celebrating the dissolution of Parliament, and the general de- 
sire for change, seem clearly enough to intimate that a majority of the 
people are in favour of the measure. That the new Parliament will be 
in their favour on the subject of Reform is then tolerably apparent, 
though we think it is not entirely certain. 

It is also true, that a large portion of the popular press has zealous- 
ly embraced the cause, but not to the unanimous extent that many 
of our readers perhaps imagine. The Morning Post, Standard, 
Albion, (new daily paper,) St. James Chronicle, Joh: Bull, Age. 
Quarterly Review, Monthly Magazine, &c. &c. are in most deter- 
mined opposition, and predict the worst consequences from the 
measure—they see nothing in itbut a scheme pregnant with every 
danger, threatening to sap the foundations of every venerable institu- 
tion in the country, and ultimately to lay prostrate the monarchy 
itself. Having already sufficiently expressed our sentiments upon this 
great question, we conceive that we more effectually discharge our 
duty to our readers, by laying before them the opinions on both sides, 
which we do to-day, by extracting some of the more striking articles 
from the leading journals and placing them in contrast with each 
other. These will exhibit the feelings of the country without any 
explanation from us. although we think the impartial reader will not 
failto pass a censure upon the Lord Mayor, in withdrawe y¢ the protec- 
tion of the police from those citizens who did not illuminate. It was, 
in fact, offering a bounty to riot and disorder. 

There is yet another point on which we would wish to be heard:— 
Many are of opinion that the dangers which may be supposed to 
threaten the tranquillilty of England, are imminent and close at hand. 
This is not the case. Those who demand Reform do so in unison 
with the Government; consequently, no difficulty can be apprehended 


between the Ministers and what is termed the popular party. nthe 
other hand, the anti-reformers fear not the immediate consequences ot 
reform but its tendency; they think that areformed House of Com- 
mons would adopt a series of measures which would ultimately lead 
to the overthrow of the Constitution; butthis must be a work of time, 
and therefore the dangers which they see are in prospective. 





France at the last dates was tranquil; the firmness and energy dis- 
played by the new Ministers boring hoon productive of the best con- 
sequences. We are sure that most of our readers will place con- 
fidence in our statement, when we assure them, that we have very 
peculiar, but at the same time best private authority for saying that 
there will be no war at present. Louis Philippe has recently exp: essed 
iiimseif in this manner to individuals, and at the same time reiterat-d 
his resolute determination to preserve peace at all hazards, which do 
not actually COMPromtise the dignity of hic Crown and the houvui vf 
France. 

We have perused with our usual attention the confused and contra- 
dictory accounts from Poland. No general action has yet taken 
place, and we theretore content ourselves with describing again the 
position of the contending armies. Count Diebitsch is at Siedlec 
concentrating his forces, which was announced to be completed on 
the 14th. Skrzynecki attacked him there but could make no impres- 
sion, and the two generals seem to be manoeuvring to cut each other 
off from Warsaw—a general action will probably be the result. The 
latest dates from the Russian head quarters are to the 16th, and from | 
that of the Polish to the 17th of April. 

Dwernicki entered Volhynia on the 11th, having passed the Bug near 
Usalog—his retreat is cut off by Rudiger and Kreutz, and he would, 
in any ordinary case, be considered as subdued; his reception, how- 
ever, in Volhynia will save bim or destroy him. 

On the right wing of the Russian army, near that part of the Bug 
which flows in the Vistula, isthe Polish General Uminski, witha orce 
of 5,000 men, keeping up a sort of guerilla warfare. The Russian 
accounts, which we publish day, describe him at one moment on the 
Narew, skirmishing with General Sacken, at the next, after being de- 
feated, with General Ougrumoff near the Vistula, losing his cannon,and 
charging with his cavalry, and retaking it. Thus we see the centre 


415 


doing so, it is first necessary to award a compensation to those who 
would suffer, and perhaps be ruined by the loss of their only proper- 
ty. Let the principle of compensation be recognised, and opposition 
to emancipation will instantly fall to the ground. We impugn not 
the motives of the emancipationists—they act from an impulse of be- 
nevolence honourable to human nature, although the hasty zeal of 
some, lay them open to the imputation of injustice. The difficulties 
of the case are immense, for compensation, from its magnitude, seems 
insurmountable. These difficulties, instead of creating discord, 
should promote union, that the efforts of ail parties may be directed 
to the best means of effecting a common good. In the delay that 
must necessarily yet occur before any decisive measures are taken, 
the West Indians should yield to all reasonable suggestions of his Me- 
jesty’s Government. They should by every possible means amelio- 
rate the condition of the slave population, and be forward in pro- 
moting happiness. Many, we know, have already done this, and 
secured thereby the applauses of the world, for liberty is the com- 
mon cause of mankind. Theslavery in the British West Indies is 
not the atrocious system in its practice now that it was formerly, or 
as has been represented to the people of England: and we are con- 
fident that mildness and due consideration on one side, and reasona- 
ble concessions on the other, would do much to allay existing hostili- 
ty, and open the way to an amicable understanding between the 
mother country and the islands. We shall hereafter point out how 
we think these objects may be in some degree accomplished. 

But to come back to the point from which we set out—namely, the 


apparent danger which immediately threatens the West India interest 
Yhe avowed object of the present reform in England, is to change 
the e.ttire character of the British House of Commons, by lessening 
or dest.oying the power of the aristocracy in that assembly, and sub- 
stituting therefor a body of men professing what are called liberal 
principles. Now, it is well known that the bulk of that class of per 
sons in Great Britain is unconquerably hostile to West India slave- 
ry, and the dager is, that a reformed Parliament may, under mis 
taken views, ac‘opt some sudden and alarming set of measures ; 
especially as there is reason to fear that the Goyernment will go 
with them. This then would seem to demand the union of 
the Colonial interes‘s generally, to avert any crude or rash measure 
that may be brought forward. A partial union of the West Indian 
with the North Americ.*” interest took place recently on the ‘Tim 
ber question, which ended in such a glorious victory for the colonic: 
A thorough amalgamation t.’en of those interests, together with that o' 
the Cape of Good Hope, &c. may be of vital consequence at the pre 
sent momentous crisis. We shall t 
that we shall hereafter give addit ional attention to Colonial affairs, bu! 
that all our views and all our effo-*ts will have loyalty and the inviols 
vility and integrity of the empire fo.” their basis. 





By the kindness of our London corre: \pondent we are enabled to Ja, 
before our readers a copy of the late Colonial Trade Act, and we con 
gratulate them that this long agitated questi.2n is at last terminated, anc 
that the Trade of the colonies with the United States is placed upon « 
fair and permanent basis. ‘The Act upon ‘he whole—and it is as 
a whole that it should be viewed—is, perhaps, as favourable to all the 
different parties concerned as it could be contrived. 





It will be peceived that Col. 8. R. Chapman has been appointed 
Governor of Bermuda, and Major-Gen. R. Bourke Governor in chic: 
of New South Wales. 
ADELAIDE ASSOCIATION.—ADDRESS TO THii: 

KING. 
{ Communicated. ] 

A Committe of the Adelaide Association had the honour of attend: rn 
by appointment, on Mr. Vaughan, the British Minister. at the Cit, 
Hotel on Monday last, with their Address to his Britannic Majesty. 
William IV. His Excelleney expressed himself much pleased with 

















and two flauks of the Russians constantly harassed by their foes with- 
out the ability to rescue themselves. Count Diebitsch will doubtless 
speedily strike some decisive blow, as his military reputation really 
seems to require it. Skrzynecki has written to the people of Warsaw 


absence. 

London was thrown into great consternation at the last accounts, by 
the lamentable death of Lord and Lady Walsingham who lost their 
lives in a dreadful fire which took place suddenly in the night and con- 
sumed their residence in Harley St, 








THE WEST INDIES—COLONIAL SLAVERY. 

The great Question of Reform which is now rolling on with an impe- 
tus that seems almost irresistible—the well-known sentiments of the 
present Ministry on thesubject of Slavery, and the activity of the anti- 
colonial faction in the Mother Country, impresses us with fearful 
| forebodings for the fate of those beautiful islands which stud the 
West Indian seas, and which in former days, were among the bright- 
est jewels in the British diadem. 

In all matters having reference to the greatness and permanent glory 





Staves and Headings, until the First day of January Los. ad. 
1834, - - - - the 1000 Ol 3 
on and from the First of January 1834 to the 
First Day of January 1836, - the 1000 | 0 7 3 
White or Yellow Pine Lumber, until the First Day 
of January 1834, - the 1000 Feet of oneInchthick | 0 7 0 
on and from the First Day of January 1834 to 
the First day of January 1836, 
the 1000 Feet of one Inch thick 0 5 9g 
Duties to be levied and collected as if imposed by recited Act. 
VI. And be it further enacted, that the Duties imposed by this Act 
shall be raised, levied, collected, and paid unto his Majesty in like 
gnanner as if such Duties had been imposed by the said first-mentioned 
Act, and had been set forth in the Table of Duties therein contained. 
Died, in this city on Saturday last, after an illness of about ten days, 
Mr. James Gibbs, aged 18 years, son of George Gibbs, Esq., Collector 
of his Majesty’s Customs at Turks Island. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 7%a8 percent. 
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we shall enlarge our paper. This will enable us to give place to much 
British colonial and local matter, that we are now obliged to omit for 
want of room. 





By the Florida, from Liverpool, we have our regular files from the 
British capital to the first of May. 








of the British empire, the readers of this journal well know it is not 
‘ our wont to despond. In the successive administrations of the Earl of 


Liverpool, Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, we had no fears; because these Cabinets stood betweev the West 


Indians and their enemies. We do not, indeed, affect to say, that his 
Majesty’s present Ministers will not do so also, but from the well 
known sentiments of the Whig party, which is now in power, and the 
recent declarations of two members of the Cabinet, we certainly 
think that the hour when the West Indians should be up and doing is 
at hand. 

Lord Althorpe the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has declared in 
Parliament his desire to punish those colonies which have not yielded 
| to the. requisitions of his Majesty’s government, by imposing a high 
scale of duties upon their products; and Lord Howick the Under 
Secretary of State, and son ef the Premier, has broached the comi- 
cal notion of giving the slaves a seventh part of their liberty—that is 
| to say—those who have but little money shall buy at retail from their 
| masters one days liberty per week, while those who are richer may, 
| if they chose, make a contract by the quantity. Two schemes more 











wine cothat tte Me te sonata __. | futile, and at the same time more mischievous, never entered the 
{> In our next number, which will be No. 1 of the Tenth volume, | 


brains of mortals. 

But let us not be misunderstood on this subject. Slavery is a great 
and terrible evil, but it is not an evil of modern seeking—it has been 
entailed on the present generation by our forefathers, encouaged, 
confirmed, and sanctioned by various acts of Parliament: how then 
can the present slave holders be made responsible for the evils of 





The excitement throughout the three kingdoms in consequence of! former days? That slavery should be abolished we admit, but in 


| 


urging them to defend the place to the last extremity, if attacked in his | 





the whole of their proceedings, and undertook to hand their Address 
to Viscount Goderich, principal Secretary of State for the colonies, on 
his arrival in England, in order to its being presented to the King 
The following isa copy of the Address :— , 

To bis Most Excellent Majesty, William [V., King of Great Britain 


}and Ireland: The loyal and dutiful Address of the Members of the 


Royal Adelaide Association in the City of New-York assembled— 
Humbly sheweth,—that we, yonr Majesty’s true and loyal subjects, are 


| anxious to testify our admiration of the great and noble feelings which 
| emanate from your Royal bosom, and give rule and guidance to Powe: 


fraught with events to which the Records of History can find no 
parallel. Novel in their feature and unbounded in their extent, the 
whole political atmosphere of the world is working its miraculous 
change.—With grateful hearts, we thank the Power that rules the 
whole, for placing on the throne of the land we love, a King whose 
generous sympatby is co-extensive with the affections of his people. 

Nurtured in early days on the bold bosom of the boundless main, all 
grades of life have been observed by your Royal eye; from the proud 
mun’s contumely to the poor man’s toil. The good people of Eugland 
will now rejoice to see the Royal power interpose to check the one 
and tu relieve the other. Animated by a most anxious solicitude for 
their happiness, your Majesty assents to every measure connected with 
the public good That stain to British History, that canker-worm to 
Liberty—the corrupt-Boronghs, we pray may soon be annihilated, and 
that your Royal Sceptre will be extended over a land, rejoicing no les: 
in the purity of its political representation, than in the wealth and in- 
telligence of its enlightened people. 

No words can we find adequate to express our admiration at the pub- 
lic as well as the private conduct of our most gracious Queen: it is en 
graven in our hearts, and we will plant it on the boldest eminence of 
this great continent:—on the borders of Ontario we will teach our 
children to estimate her virtues, and the forests of Canada shall glors 
in the name of ‘ Adelaide.” . 

Signed—George B. White, Chairman, formerly of the 52d Foot and 

Paymaster of the 4th Garrison Battalion, and 82 Members. 





Ilis Majesty’s Minister, Mr. Vaughan, sailed for London in the Co 
lombia, on Wednesday, after baving experienced the greatest hosp 
tality from some of the most distinguished citizens of New-York. We 
have much pleasure in stating that the Right Honourable gentleman 
embarked in good spirits, and in a better state of health than he has fo: 
sometime enjoyed. It is further gratifying to say that Mr. V. re- 


|turns to England on leave of absence only, so that it is not altogethe: 


impossible that he may return to that situation which he has filled wit! 


;so much honour to to himself and advantage to Great Britain. 





The ever teeming press of the Harpers presents us this week with 
the celebrated Dr. Kitchner’s Directions for invigorating and prolong- 
ing life. It is a very neatly executed little volume, and is replete with 
valuable information to all those who deem the study of health essen 
tial to human happiness. 

The Bowery Theatre has produced a novelty during the past week 
that bids fair to hold a distinguished and deserved place in the public 








estimation. Cagliosto, a melodrama — from the French, in 
point of Seinic beauties, is, perhaps, one of the most splendid produc 
itions that has been witnessed on this side of the Atlantic. : 





~ursue this subject next week,premising, 
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SUNUINAD. 

A Regale.—General Geismar’s baggage, which was captured by the 
Polish patriots at Stockzko, contained, among other articles, a chest 
of tea, seventeen cases of confectionary, between seventy and eighty 
bottles of wine, and aton of arrack! A dainty regale, observe the 
Warsaw papers, for a troop cf halt-tamnished warriors. 

The Duke de Joinville, third son of Louis Philippe, will very shortly 
commence his naval career on board the Didon, one ot the finest fri- 
gates in the French service, commanded bp Captain Latreyte, secon- 
ded by Captain Legrandais. Her crew will consist of 448 men. 

The Bill for the formation of a new street from Waterloo Bricge to 
Bedford-square, and to enable Mr. Arnold to erect a new theatre, is 
still in a select Committee of the House of Commons. 

Lord John Russell has been invited by an influential party in York- 
shire, to stand ter that county in case of a dissolution; and his Lord- 
ship has consented to do so if such should appear to be the wish of a 
considerabie number of the freeholders. 

A Brighton Paper states, that it isin contemplation to bring into 
Parliament an Act to change the name of the Princess Victoria to that 
of Charlotte. 

A new coinace is to be immediately issued from the Mint, bearing 
the stamp of William IV. 

Lord Orford’s racing stud will be brought to the hammer at New- 
market next week. 

Lord Erskine, his Majesty’s Minister at the Court of Munich, with 
Lady Erskinea 1 their children, embarked at Dover, on Wednesday, 
on their way tu iueir ultimate destination. 


Captain Fox Maule, late of the 79th, or Cameron Highlanders, | 


eldest son of the Hon, Willian’ Ramsay Maule, M.P., and nephew to 
the Earl of Jauousie, has just been married to the Hon. Miss Aber- 
«cromby, eldest d wighter of Lord and Lady Abercromby, and niece of 
Viscount Melville. The marricge was celebrated at the residence of 
the Right ton. James Abereromby, Lord Chief Baron of Scotland, 
and uncle to the bride. 

The Earl of Mulgrave died on Thursday, the 7th inst., at his seat, 
Mulgrave castic, Yorkshire, in his 77th year. Henry Earl of Mul- 
zrave, Viscount Normanby, Barca Malgrave, G.C.B., was a Genera! 
in the army, and Colonel of the Sist Regiment. His Lordship entered 
the army in the American war, and served with distinction both there 
and in the early part of the Revolutionary war, particularly in the ex- 
pedition against Toulon in the year 1793. He was afterwards a prin- 
ciple member oi the Pitt, Perceval, and Liverpool administrations 
filling in succession the offices of Chancellor ot the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, Secretary of State for Foreig Affairs, First Lord of the Ad- 
imiralty, end Master-General of the Ordnance, which last he resigned 
in the year L8ic, since which he has been in avery declining state of 
health, and for years borne the progress of a tedious wasting illness 
with exemplary firmness and resignation. He is succeedud in his 
title and estates by his eldest son, Viscount Normanby, who ovrived 
from the Continent only two days previous to his father’s death.— 
April 16. 

The celebrated Madame Mara kept her birth-day in handsome style 
at Rev 1, onthe 23d of February last, when she completed her eighty- 
third year. On this occasion the illustrious Goethe offered her a beau- 
tiful poetical tribute. 

“The Maid of Honour,” atragi-comedy, by Massinger, which is to 
be revived ut Covent Garden on Werlnesday, for the purpose of in- 
troducing Miss fanny Kemble in the character of Camiola, Gilford ob- 
serves, “ was always a favourite, and, indeed, with strict justice, for 
it has athousaud claims to admiration and applause.” It was fre- 
quently acted, the old title-page tells us “at the Phenix, in Drurie-lane, 
with good allowance, by the C,ucen’s Majesties servants.” 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has directed the commission of 
the peace for tne County o! Kildare to be given to the celebrated Dr: 
Doyle, the Catholic Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin; this is the first 
instance of a clerzyman of that religion holding the commission since 
the period of the revolution. 

We deeply regret to hear that Sir Walter Scott, in whose welfare 
the public have se great an interest, has had a serious attack of illness, 
trom the effects of which he is slowly recovering.—-Edinburgh 
Courant. 

We lameut to announce the dissolution of her Grace Catherine 
Duchess of Wellington, which occurred on Sunday last to the un- 
feigned sorrow ot the members of her illustrious family. The 
Duchess had been ina declining state of health for some time, but no 
immediate danger was apprehended. Her Grace was borne in 1772, 
and was the second daughter of the late Lord Longford, and sister of 
the present Pari of that tide The Duke, it is said, proposed for her 
hand previously tor his departure for India, and on his return home 
from his splendid services in the East, he renewed his address to the 
flon. Miss Pakecham. ‘The distinguished pair were accordingly 
united on the 1th of April, 1806, the Duke at that period being in 
his 37th vear, and his lamented consort in her 34th. ‘The issue of 
this marriage are two sons, Arthur, Marquis of Douro, a Major in the 
Army, born on the 3d of Feb. 1807; and Lord Charles Wellesley, a 
C‘aptain in the Rifle Brigade, born the 16th ot Feb. 1808. 

We regret also to announce the sudden decease of the Ear! of Win- 
terton, on Saturday, the 23d ult at the seat of his son-in-law, Sir 
Charles Chad, Bart., at Worthing, in bis 73d year. Viscount Tur- 
nour, and Baron ‘Winterton, of Ireland, and the head of the Turnours 
and Turnors of England, and of the Keith Clan of Scotland. His 
ancestor, the Earl Maricshal, whose high honour was hereditary, and 
his brother, Maresnal Keith, joined the Pretender in 1815; and from 
Lady Isabella rnour, sor 
the Speaker in the Reign of Charles the Second, the Earl inherited 
the Earl Marischairy of Scotland. The Countess who had long been 
in a dying state, survived his Lordship only two days. 

Surrey Theatre.—*Miston has resumed his performances at this thea- 
tre; and it isalmest worth being able to remember him twenty years 
ago, in order to compare him with what he was at that period, and 
inter thence that youth is not a thing of the body, but of the mind, and 
that years are at the mercy of the human imagination, either to length- 
en into ages or shorten into hours. 

The Colosseum.—The pleasant weather of the last week has had its 
due effect on this splendid and unequalled place of public amusements 
which has been daily attended by numerous parties of fashionable 
company. Theimyrovements and additions that have recently taken 
place, meet with, «s they deserve, universal approval. The great 
point of altraction ts still the noble picture of London ; but the depart- 


ment which, after a!!. perhaps merits the most marked share of public 


patronage, is the oon of Art. which now contains a more various 
and splendid collect.on of modern sculpture than can be found united 
at any other spot in Europe. Since our last visit several beautiful 
accessions have beer made to this collection; in particular we notice 
easts from those ynderful productions of Michael Angelo, which | 5¢ 
have so long heen ¢.e admirationof amateurs, and three or four of 
which were formerly considered of sufficient attraction to form an 


exhibition of themse!ves; we allude to the celebrated Moses, the statue | 


on the tomb of one of the Medici, the Christ. &c. Here is a cast 
from that high!y curious and characteristic statue (of Jonah) which is 
attributed to Raphael; also the divine “Graces” of Canova; and an 
infinite variety of other sterling productions of this noblest branch of 
the Fine Arts. When the great extent, variety, and character of this 

lace of entertainment is considered, and the immense expenses that 

ave been lavished upon its completion, it may be pronounced at once 


Keith, wife of the second Sir Edward Turnour, son of 


——— — 





the cheapest and most striking exhibition that exists in any country 
ihe present day. 


ing criticism on her performance in “ Venice Preserved.” 


froin the press, is the work of Mr. D. E. Williams, to whom, with the 
consent of the friends and family of the deceased, Mr ‘Thomas Camp- 
beli transferred the private papersof Sir Thomas Lawrence, when 
other literary engagements prevented Mr Campbell’s procceding with 
the biography, according to his original design. — Times. 

The Bishop of London has introduced a bill into the House of 
Lords, for “enabling incumbents of ecclesiastical benefices to demise 
the lands belonging to their bene fices; and ior restraining ecclesiastical 
and other corporations from granting leases for termr tor lives in cer- 
tain cases. 

The Coat of Mail.—IJust before Nanoleon set out for Belgium, he 
sent to the cleverest artizan of his class in Paris, and demanded of 
him whether he would engage to make a coat of mail, to be worn 
under the ordinary dress, which should be absolutely bullet-proof; 
and that, if so, he might name his own price for such a work. The 
man engaged to make the desired object, if allowed proper time, and 
he named 18,000 franes as the price of it. ‘The bargain was coneluded 
and in due time the work was produced, and its maker honoured with 
asecond audience of the Emperor. ‘“ Now,” said his Imperial Majes- 
ty, ‘put iton.” The man did so. “As I am to stake my life on its 
eflicacy, you will, I suppose, have no objections todo the samme.” And 
he took a brace of pistols, and prepared to discharge one of them at 
the breast of the astonished artiste. There was no retreating, however, 
and, half dead with fear, he stood the fire, and, to the infinite credit of 
his work, with perfect impunity. But the Emperor was not content 
with one trial; he fired the second pistol atthe back of the trembling 
artist, and afterwards discharged a fowling piece at another part of 
him with similar effect. ‘ Well,” said the Emperor, ‘* you have pro- 
duced a capital work, undoubtedly—what is to be the price of it?” 
Eighteen thousand franes were named as the agreed sum. ‘ There is 
an order for them,” said the Emperor, ‘and here is another, for an 
equal sum, for the fright that I have given you.” 

His Majesty's Dinner to the Officcrs of the Grenadier Guards.—In the 
evening of this day, his Majesty gave a grand dinner to the officers of 
the Ist or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards. The company 
amounted to nearly one hundred. 

The party was entertained in the banqueting-room, in which four 
tables were laid. The two long tables were laid for twenty-eigit 
each. ‘The superb service of gold plate was displayed with the utmost 
taste and elegance Among the many magnificent ornaments with 
which the tables abounded, the centre pieces of the long tables were 
prominent; the one a splendid vase, enriched with all the emblems 
and attributes of Neptune, whose figure surmounts the whole; and 
the other representing an ancient temple, with figures in burnished 
and dead gold. This is generally called the Prince of Wales’ centre 
piece. it having been made for Frederick Pringe of Wales. The cross 
tables had centre pieces of a more modern date, having been made 
by order of George IV. 

His Majesty who was habited ina Field-Marshal’s uniform, received 
the officers in the Bail-room. 

The King’s company (with the band) in this regiment, amounting 
to about eighty men, marched into the State rooms about six o'clock, 
and lined the Presence Chamber, the Guard Chamber, the Gallery, 
and the ante-room to the Banqueting-room. 

Soon after seven o’clock dinner was announced, when the King left 
the Ball-room, preceded by Sir Frederick Watson, the Master of the 
Household, and followed by his military guests. ‘The King’s compa- 
ny presented arms as his Majesty passed, and the band struck up “ Oh! 
the Roast Beef of Old England !” 

The King took his seat in the centre of the cross table at the top of 


the room. 





The Dnke of Wellington. as commander of tho regiment 
sat to the right of his Majesty. Colonel Woodford, as the imme- 
diate commander of the regiment, presided at the bottom cross table. 
Behind his Majesty were arranged the three regimental colours, and 
the three King’s, or State, colours, belonging to the regiment, on 
which were the names of the battles in which it signalized itself 
during the late war—viz., Lincelles, Corunna, Barossa, Waterloo, &c. 

Prince Talleyrand despatched a courier for Calais on Wednesday 
with the result of the division on the Reform Bill, whence it would 
be forwarded by telegraph to Paris. The French government would 
therefore be in possession of the intelligence on the following day, 
Thursday. 

The young and amiable Duchess of Buccleugh is likely to give an 
heir to the noble house and immense estates of Buccleugh. 


Staff of the Royal Marine Forces.--By the arrangements of the Right 
Hon. the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, completed on the 
7th instant, the following constitute the existing staff of this corps:— 

Colonels—Sir Richard Hussey Bickertoa, Bart. K.C.B., Admiral of 
the Red. 

Lieutenant-General—Sir William Sidney Smith, K.C.B., Admiral 
| of the White. 

Major-General—The Right Hon. Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B., 
Vice-Admiral. 

Colonel-Commandant and Deputy-Adjutant- General—Col. John 

Boscawen Savage. 
| Colonels—Captains William Skipsey, Hon. Trederick Paul Irby, 
Sir Christopher Cole, K.C.B., andthe Hon. Duncombe Pleydell Bou- 
verie, M, P. 

Inspector-General—Maj. Gen. Sir James Cockburn, Bart. 

Assistant-Adjutant-General—Brevet-Major J. Knight. 

No event of importance has occurred in connection with French 
polities, except the prorogation of the Chambers. They were pro- 
rogued by the King in person, who was accompanied to the chamber, 
and attended therein, by his two eldest sons. ‘The prorogation is till 
the 15th of June next. The probability of further disturbances has 
been much talked of in the capital, but they have not taken place, and 
the prospects of France seem more tranquil than they have been for 
some weeks past. The attitude of the Government is firm, and strenu- 
ously opposed to war, which seems less likely at this moment than at 
any previous period since July. 








The deputation from Brussels to Prince Leopold, to offer him the 
crown of Belgium, arrived in London on Wednesday night. It con- 
sists of four persons, amongst whom are M. Felix de Merode formerly 
a candidate for the throne, and Count Vilain XIV, who was here as 
Envoy with M. Vande Weyer. Jefore they left Brussels they had as- 





Miss Smithson has been playing at the Norwich Theatre, both in | 3 ) 
tragedy and comedy. A provincia! Journal favours us with the follow- and what think you is his latest project? Neither more nor less than 


The ‘Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence,” which is just proceeding | 


| 


' 














yourselves that you western folks have the exclusive enjoyment of re- 
form to your portion. Our gracious lord and master here is hourly at 
work upon some new scheme for hastening the march of civilization ; 


the institution of «a University in this capital; for which end Guillemi- 
not, the French Ambassador,bas been invited to draw up the outline: 
and [I have ascertained, that the ancient Greek and French languages 
are to be leading features in the proposed course of reformed educa- 
tion, ‘The government are to defray all expenses, and every Turkish 
liege, whether he be Mahomedan. Jew, or Gentile, is to enjoy the 
right of free admission, without exception.—Our streets, not only 
wihin but without the walls, are putting on a gayer and handsomer 
face every day; the frouts of all shops and warehouses are being 
generally renovated, and orders have been given for lighting them by 
night. The approaching feast of the Bairam will be rendered still 
more striking (han commen, by the splendid costume which the mili- 
tary areto wear; that intended for the Sultan’s guards is said to be 
particularly handsome and showy ; and the cavalry are to get rid oi 
ihe cupbersome "Turkish saddle, for which another, precisely after the 
irench make, is to be substituted. A new throne is makingfor Mah 
moud; it has been months in execution, and will be completed within 
the next fortnight or three weeks. 

Harmony run Mad.—We have heard, that the “ Code Napoicon” was 
once set to rhyme ; but let the rhymster have been whom he may, he 
has been fairly distanced by a German poetaster, who has accomplished 
the extra-parnassian task of converting the rural code of Prussia, its 
Justicia'y statutes, and Spangenberg’s state ordinances for Hanover 
into unadulterated verse! 


t And not content with this, he has had them 
set to popular melodies and variations from the works of Spontini 
Spohr, Mayerbeer, and others. 


Public Servants-—The following are the results of certain tables. 
which M.de Chateauneuf is about to publish on the subject of this 
classof men in Frauce. 

3393 Magistrates, are paid 

42,500 Feclesiastics 


£388,560 


“« alta 1,160,000 
11,923 Officers of the Land Service 1,055,000 
1,423 Naval Officers ; 121,206 
5,389 Civil Servants : : ; 612,600 

242.200 Pensioners, viz. 5 

120,000 Military 
27,560 Membersof the Le- } 3,060,000 
gion of Honour | . 
25 Ministers, &c. J 


——_- 








L Ships 


guineas:including ‘eds, bedding wine wands 


307,378 individuals cost the state £6,397 360 

It appears, therefore. in France the immediate servants of the State 
amount to about one every hundred individuals, and that theiraverace 
allowance is Some twenty pounds, sixteen shillings, per head. ° 





heal “a hy % ‘ ¥ = 
BYRNE, Importer in the raw state, wholesale dealer and manufacturer o t 
, @ real Holand Quills, Woafer:, aud Pens, No. 60, William street.—Trad: 
prices, $50 So, S20, $15, S10, $7, $5, and $4 per thousand. Office and portable 
pens—Crow ane Swau Quills—Letter note and notorial wafers of all colours and 


. Ire : ° 
sizes, |Premium awarded at the fair of the American Institute 1830.) 


al . 
' Terms. four 
months, or five per cent. discount for cash. oh 


June 4—2t. 








eee ay with excellent apartments for a couple of families, ora few single 
gentlemen, may be obtained in a very central situation sist 
ing of French and American cooking, is very superior. 
are very cool 2nd handsomely furnished are rese 
Apply at this Office. i 


. The table, consist 
Two large parlours which 
rved for the use of the boarders 
beets +t © [ June 4. 
SITUA MON WANTED—A respectable female, who has crossed the Atlant 
and who can produce the besi of recommendations, is desirous of obtaining a situa- 
tion W tha lady, or in a family going to any part of England. Enquire of Mr. Bri 
dle iv Eiri Ige street, between North and Stanton streets. (June 4. 
NFORMA PLON wanted respecting Thomas Hay, formally of Ballayshannon 
a Couuty Dovegall, Jrelond. When Jas! heard from, which was inthe July of 
Leto, he was 1 Efuntsvil'e, Madison County, State of Alabama, and belonged to th: 
Methodist Episcopai Church; any oformation respecting him from any of the 
Members of that body, or from sy other eerson, will be thankfully received by his 
brother, William Hay, No. 77} ( art « 


} H animnond street, New-York. 
i} the Country Wi contor a favour by ¢ 








Eviitors in that part oi 
iving the above one insertion. | June 4, 


OR LIVER POOL.—(to sail the 12th of June), the thip St. George, JOLIN 
* TAULMAN, Master, well uown as one of the finest and fastest sailing ships 
in the trade; her cabins are spacious, well furnished, and provided with every requi- 
site for the comfort of Passengers. For Freight or Passuge apply on board at Mur 
ray’sWharf,orto ROBERT KERMIT, &ti, Grex nwich-street 
LONDON PACK E'l'.—'To sail positively on the 1!th of June —PASSAGE ONLY 
Che First Class, fast sailing regular Packet Ship SAMUEL ROBERTSON 
3 Ls built 7 this city, has superior accommodations a 
“orFassage Only, apply to the Commander, 4. H.GRESWOLD, on bo: Test 
side Burling Slip; to CHKOVENS and BRUDETT, No. 133, a en x 
CRASSt US and BOYD, Brot ers, No.49, Wall street.——28th May. ies 





: or to 

SYLVESTER . 130 Broadway, New-York.—Official Drawing of the New York 
aS Lottery, Extra Class No. 14 for June Ist. 1831:—3 1, 29,23, 20, 11. 
work,no mistake at Sylvescer’s, ull realiiy—no hum !!! 
wholeticket Was actually sold by 7 


: Glorious 
The $25,000 prize in a 
Sylvester, in the last Lottery; and also yesterd 
q ; yes ay 
£2,000 $l 00, and $500, all sen’ to my distant patrons—* Blow the Trumpet!" 
On the Toth of this month the gr. id Lottery will be drawn Extra Class No. 16— 
Prizes of $60,000, $50,000, $40,000, $25,000, $20,000, $10,000, six of $5,000, six of 
$25,00, six of S2,' OO, eighteen «f $1,000, &c. Kc. Tickets on’y $20 each. Letters 
by Mailmeet with the same atirution as on personal application—but to prevent 
fraud and imposition, must be addressed to S. H. Sylvester, Licenced Broker, N.Y 
_N.RB. Exchange and Commiss:on business on all the various branches. ; 
thal tena Patacesof Fortune, Now-York. Ist June, 1®31.—Draw ing of the 
SS New-¥ or, Lottery, Extra Class No. 14 for 1831 :—3, 1, 29, 23, 20, 11. —Schuy 
ler sold Nos. 1, 3, 29, th Capita! of $2,500, in a whole ticket, and mavy other spley 
did prizes—particulars next t ue. ”  sJune 4. 
NEW.YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Masters , Daysof sailing from Days of sailing from 
} Liverpoo?. 


New York. 
ept.l, iFeb. 16, Junel 6 ,Oct. 14 
1 


No.1.New York, Bennet, 
4.York, | Burdsell, 
3.Manchester,  (|Sketchly 
2 Sheffield, | Hac .staff, | 
1. Caledonia, (Rogers. 
4.Geo.Canning, ‘Allyn, 
3. Hibernia, 


| Jan. 1, May 1,8 

“ec 8, “ce g, “ 8, “sé 24, “se 24, 4s 
** 16, “ 16, “* 16,\Mar. 1,July 1,Noy. 
ay 24, ae 24, “a 24, 4e 8 sé &, 4s 
iFeb. 1,June 1,Oct. 1,| ** 16, «* 16, « 46 
} «6 ~ “ 8, “e a, | “e 24, ‘6 O4, 4 ba 


‘ 
~ 


|\Maxwell, | ** 16, « 16, «© 16,/April) Aug. 1D 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, | ra] 24, ‘“ 4) “6 24° | n eg, PY a, —_ ; 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,| “6 16, ** 16, * Jg 
4.Napoleon, | Smith, iw gs * & * Gi © Oe, Be, ce 04 
3. Florida, Tinkham | ** 16, ** 16, ‘* 16,|May 1,Sep. },Jan. 1 
2. Birmingham, | Harris, * on. wee 24,| em *§ 8 * © 
1. Pacific, jCrocker Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,| 6 16, ** 36, ** 96 
4.SilasRichards,|Holdrege.| «© 8, “ 8, «© @ | #6 Q4) #6 24, ** 24 
3. Britannia, | Marshal] } ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,|June1,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
2.SilvanusJenkins' Allen, “< 3a, * Oe, “* Oe’ & GS §, *# 


Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-fire 
toresof every description. 

Agentsin Liverpool Istand 3dLine Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d.Line, Wm. and 
JamesBrown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns Fish & Crary 
No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beckman-street. No 
2, New Line.—Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Sam]. Hicks & Sons.—No. $ 
Packet Line, O<wnars, Fish Grinnell & 0 


= NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








certained that out of two hundred members of Congress, to whom the _ ‘uti } teas hated pare ee _ 
intention of offering the crown to Prince Leopold had been mentioned, | O1aLine—Havre, F.L.Keen, |Feb. 3, June], Oct. !|Mar.20.July 20,Nov.20 
one hundred and seventy were friendl¥ to the measure, and that the | No.2.Chas-Carroll (Clark, “ 30, ** 10, * LIAp'h 1Aue. 1, Dec. 2 
| he ads of the Catholic party, as well as the Protestant, were also fa- | ni A Yodoeaal-p eet oy “* ty 9 ae *% a, -{ wae i S . 10 
| vourable to the suggestion. ‘They haa also received a despatch from | ae a Brn hey che? ei "eit Sas % Sent. t wg 
the Belgian Envoy in Paris, stating that Louis Philip approved of the | 1.Edw .Quesnel.!Hawkins. | © 90. «© 90, « Q0l 499) 0 19 “1 Qa 
heme, and was quite willing to give one of his daughters in marriage | OldLine—Francois Ist W.Skiddy |Ap’l. 1, Aug.t, Dec |! 780 790 1 90 
|to the Prince. We have not yet heard whether the deputation have | ea le es : (bg i food. Bea = ve 10 \ dune ; ; Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
had an interview with Prince Leopold, but we believe they had not | old Line—De Rham, | Dep. 4 eng ete 1’ Sevt.d Jan. 1] 20 99 » be 
up to yesterday afternoon. ‘The object of their visit however, had]  9.Edw.Bonaffe, {Hathaway| 16, ‘© 16, * 10 July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 1 
been communicated to his Royal Highness, who, in consequence, had 1. Formosa, Orne, | © 90, ** 80, © 20] °° 10 10 10 


| 


laninterview on Thursday afternoon with Lord Palmerston. Much 
| would depend on this interview, as to whether the Prince would accept 
the offer. We can state upon the best authority that in the event of 
his agreeing to the proposal, a treaty will be entered into between this 
country and France, for the protection of Belgium.—Court Journal. 
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